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Harry Levin 


What was Modernism? 


— APARTMENT BUILDING in New York City, according 
to a recent announcement, has been named The Picasso. 
Though I have not had the pleasure of seeing it, I would sug- 
gest that it ought to be hailed as a landmark, indicating that we 
Americans have smoothly rounded some sort of cultural corner. 
Heretofore it has been more customary to christen our apart- 
ments after the landed estates or the rural counties of England, 
as if by verbal association to compensate for the rootless tran- 
sience of metropolitan living. A few years ago the name of 
Picasso, as household god, would have conjured up notions of a 
jerrybuilt structure and a Bohemian ambience. Prospective 
tenants, in their perennial quest for comfort and security, would 
have been put off by a vision of collapsible stairways, rooms 
without floors, trapezoidal kitchenettes, or neighbors with dou- 
ble faces and blue-green complexions. But in the meanwhile 
the signature has brought untold wealth and unquestioned 
prestige to its signer, and now it becomes a warrant of domestic 
respectability. If this is not an arrival, no painter can ever be 
said to have arrived. But where? At the latest and strangest 
phase of a restless career, where previous arrivals have always 
been points of departure. 

We must admit that our eponymous hero has met with more 
appropriate recognitions, notably the retrospective gathering of 
Picasso’s works, exhibited in several cities on the occasion of his 
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seventy-fifth birthday. That was indeed a retrospect: not only 
of the productivity wherewith a single man could fill a museum, 
but of the versatility that enabled him to master such varied 
styles and numerous media. To follow his progression from 
room to room and period to period—from drawing and paint- 
ing to sculpture and ceramics, or from romanticism and impres- 
sionism to cubism and primitivism—was to recapitulate the his- 
tory of art. Above the labels of the catalogue loomed the dynamic 
personality of the artist, not merely a school in himself but a 
whole succession of schools, seeking to outrival his own work 
at every subsequent stage as well as the work of so many earlier 
artists. If there was any text he was born to illustrate, it was 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The conceiving eye that could turn a 
broken mechanical toy into a monstrous ape or a sacrificial goat, 
the shaping hand that could transform a terra-cotta pitcher into 
an archaic goddess of love, such are the faculties that Marcel 
Proust must have had in mind when he described the impact of 
great painters as “une métamorphose des choses.” Emerson, a 
favorite writer of Proust’s, had described the poetic process as 
“a metamorphosis of things.” 

Pablo Picasso, who will be eighty next year, is unique in his 
field, but not in his artistic eminence. In the sister art of music, 
we think at once of the protean achievement of Igor Stravinsky, 
his junior by one year. There, with due allowance for technical 
differences, we seem to note a similar tendency, which some be- 
wildered cataloguers might have labelled Ultraism. This is the 
will to change, in other words, that metamorphic impetus, that 
systematic deformation, that reshaping spirit which must con- 
tinually transpose its material and outdistance itself in a dazz- 
ling sequence of newer and newest manners. Picasso was asked 
by a conventional person who admired his classical illustrations, 
“Since you can draw so beautifully, why do you spend your time 
making those queer things?” He answered succinctly, “That’s 
why.” He might have countered with another question: why 
retrace familiar lines? Similarly Stravinsky might have replied, 
to hearers aware that his departures were firmly grounded upon 
past mastery of his craft: why go on repeating the recognized 
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W hat was Modernism? 


chords? There are other possible modalities, though they may 
sound discordant the first time you hear them. The original 
composer is he who must try them, in the interests of further 
discovery. 

Since more and more combinations have been tried, more and 
more possibilities have been exhausted, and the problems of 
experimentation have become harder and harder. The public, 
of course, is shocked; it prefers the accustomed harmonies to 
the neoteric experiments, and it finds cubist projections unrec- 
ognizable. However, the development of the arts is registered 
through a series of shocks to the public—which, after all, in 
buying cars or clothes, accepts the principle of planned obso- 
lescence. At its own pace, it too is animated by “the need for a 
constant refreshment,” as has been pointed out by James John- 
son Sweeney, the Director of the Guggenheim Museum who 
has done so much to supply that need. The shift of taste fits in 
with a dialectical pattern of revolution and alternating reaction, 
as the breaking of outmoded images gives way to the making 
of fresh ones. Hence the successful iconoclast frequently ends 
as an image-maker. Witness T. S. Eliot, whose career has been 
a literary parallel to Stravinsky’s or Picasso’s. Since his con- 
version to the Anglican Church and his naturalization as a Brit- 
ish subject, we have come to view him as a living embodiment 
of tradition. Yet he emerged as an experimentalist, whose prob- 
lematic endeavors startled and puzzled his early readers. 

This realignment corresponds with the usual transition from 
the enfant terrible, who is naturally radical, to the elder states- 
man, who is normally conservative. But it does not explain why 
such grand old men as Bernard Shaw and André Gide, several 
years after their respective deaths, still seem so alive and so 
much younger than their survivors. It does not account for the 
patricidal attacks, launched against Modernism in general and 
Mr. Eliot in particular, by angry middle-aged men such as 
Karl Shapiro, whose rallying cry is Jn Defence of Ignorance. 
It throws no light on the charlatanical fame that has accrued to 
Picasso’s younger compatriot, Salvador Dali, for turning back 
his limp and dripping watches. Yet one of the spokesmen for a 
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resurgent conservatism, Peter Viereck, throws out a meaningful 
hint, when he speaks of “the revolt against revolt.” And the In- 
stitute of Modern Art at Boston has officially marked the mid- 
century transition by changing its name to the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. Now, we are all contemporaries; about that we 
have no option, so long as we stay alive. But we may choose 
whether or not we wish to be modern, and the present drift 
seems to be toward the negative choice and away from the 
hazards of controversial involvement. 

“An intellectual deliverance is the peculiar demand of those 
ages which are called modern.” So Matthew Arnold had de- 
clared in his inaugural lecture “On the Modern Element in 
Literature.” But though that lecture was delivered at Oxford 
in 1857—the year that inaugurated French modernism by 
dragging both Madame Bovary and Les Fleurs du Mal 
through the lawcourts—it was not much more than another of 
Arnold’s pleas for classicism. By recourse to his criteria, which 
were those of high civilization, Sophocles and Lucretius could 
be ranked among the moderns. It remained for the late Edwin 
Muir to work out the implications of this relativistic conception, 
applying it also to the Renaissance and to such nineteenth-cen- 
tury prophets as Nietzsche. Muir’s sharply pointed paragraphs 
in The New Age, collected under a pseudonym as We Moderns 
in 1918, were republished in the United States two years later 
with a polemical introduction by H. L. Mencken. Modernity, 
they argued, does not necessarily mean the very latest thing; 
rather it is a program of cultural emancipation, “a principle of 
life itself”? which can only be maintained by “constantly strug- 
gling.” The struggle of the moment was against such reaction- 
aries as Chesterton and such derivatives as Galsworthy. The 
long-range conflict would meet those forces which, recognizing 
the challenge of modernism, damn it as heresy in every sphere. 

Today we live in what has been categorized—by whom but 
Arnold Toynbee?—as the Post-Modern Period. Looking back 
toward the Moderns, we may feel as Dryden did when he 
looked back from the Restoration to the Elizabethans, con- 
trasting earlier strength with later refinement. “Theirs was the 
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W hat was Modernism? 


giant race before the Flood. ...The Second Temple was not 
like the First.” But, we may console ourselves by reflecting, 
there are times of change and times that seek stability; a time 
for exploring and innovating may well lead into a time for as- 
similating and consolidating. We may well count ourselves 
fortunate, in that we can so effortlessly enjoy those gains se- 
cured by the pangs of our forerunners. Lacking the courage of 
their convictions, much in our arts and letters simply exploits 
and diffuses, on a large scale and at a popular level, the results 
of their experimentalism. F. Scott Fitzgerald, because he man- 
aged to catch some of the glamour that finally caught him, has 
himself been sentimentalized as a hero of biography, fiction, 
and drama. Compare his own reckless hero of the Twenties, the 
great and flamboyant Gatsby, with a typical protagonist of the 
Fifties—the decent, judicious, respectable Arthur Winner in 
James Gould Cozzens’ By Love Possessed—and you can meas- 
ure how far we have advanced into the middle age of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Compare a militant novel of the Thirties—let us say John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath—with a penitent novel of the 
Forties, Lionel Trilling’s Middle of the Journey, and you can 
locate the turn that came nel mezzo del cammin. World War 
II was the Flood; but the Temple had been crumbling and the 
giant race disappearing through what W. H. Auden, retrospec- 
tively and rather too severely, called “a low dishonest decade.” 
Some of the talents were prematurely sacrificed: Guillaume 
Apollinaire, Garcia Lorca. Others survived without honor in 
their own countries, as Ezra Pound and Boris Pasternak did for 
such different reasons. Many of their amiable juniors were led 
astray by those “enemies of promise” which Cyril Conolly de- 
murred at but did little to resist. The query “Who killed Dy- 
lan Thomas?” has prompted some maudlin accusations. The 
poignant fact about James Agee’s writing, much of it published 
posthumously, is his uneasiness about not living up to his gen- 
uine promise. The gifted J. P. Salinger, who writes so movingly 
of adolescent confusions, has yet to free himself from them. Our 
colleges are full of writers in residence, who offer courses in 
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“creative” writing, and publish embittered novels whose prin- 
cipal source of interest is the non-coincidental resemblance be- 
tween their colleagues and their characters. 

Though our Miltons may not be glorious, they are both 
vocal and pampered. Poetry has become a caucus-race, where 
there are prizes for all the participants and where there are vir- 
tually no spectators. The little magazines that “died to make 
verse free,” as people used to say, have been resurrected on the 
campuses, where they specialize in the stricter Provencal forms. 
Joyce’s books, which were burned and censored during his life- 
time, have become a happy hunting ground for doctoral candi- 
dates; while his dishevelled disciple, Samuel Beckett, is the 
subject of an article in a current issue of PMLA. One of my in- 
termittent nightmares is based on two tons of Thomas Wolfe’s 
manuscripts now reposing in a vault of the Houghton Library, 
and the thought that future scholars will gain reputations by 
putting back what the editors cut out. It is significant that Law- 
rence Durrell’s tetralogy, one of the very few ambitious novels 
to appear in Britain latterly, takes place in the self-consciously 
decadent city of Alexandria. “Art,” as Thomas Mann an- 
nounced and illustrated in Doktor Faustus, “is becoming criti- 
cism.” In the same vein John Crowe Ransom, who turned from 
poet to critic some thirty years ago, lately announced that litera- 
ture has been moving from an age of creation into an age of 
criticism. 

Mr. Ransom, interviewed on his retirement from his influ- 
ential chair as teacher and editor at Kenyon College, stressed 
the happier aspects of the prevailing situation: the necessity for 
thoughtful rereading, the opportunities for self-cultivation and 
renewed understanding of the existent classics. An instance 
might be the revival of Henry James, far more dominant now 
than he ever was in his day. These are valid and absorbing 
pursuits, and I am too ingrained an academic myself to deplore 
the amenities of the Academy. Then too, it must be conceded, 
there are positive advantages to living in an epoch which tech- 
nology has enriched with esthetic appliances, so that our ac- 
quaintance with music and with the fine arts is vastly augmented 
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by long-playing records and photographic reproductions. But 
this is reproduction, not production; we are mainly consumers 
rather than producers of art. We are readers of reprints and 
connoisseurs of High Fidelity, even as we are gourmets by vir- 
tue of the expense account and the credit card. For our wide 
diffusion of culture is geared to the standardizations of our econ- 
omy, and is peculiarly susceptible to inflationary trends. The 
independence of our practitioners, when they are not domesti- 
cated by institutions of learning, is compromised more insidi- 
ously by the circumstances that make art a business. 

The prosperous and the established, The Just and the Un- 
just, find their mirror in the novels of Mr. Cozzens, as opposed 
to that concern for the underprivileged which novelists used to 
profess. Genius, more understanding than misunderstood, rises 
to worldly success in the shrewd fiction of C. P. Snow, where 
science and scholarships provide the means for “the new men” 
to enter “the corridors of power.” From England we hear of 
young men who are angry, presumably at the various conformi- 
ties which they sum up in their conception of an Establishment. 
It is not quite so clear what is beating our so-called “beat gen- 
eration”; they seem to be rebels without a cause, born too late 
in a world too old. Jack Kerouac, in On the Road, has produced 
a document which fills some of us with the wistful feeling that 
experience must somehow have passed us by. Yet his friends, 
for all their violent whims, do not seem to be having nearly so 
good a time as Hemingway’s playboys in The Sun Also Rises. 
The school associated with San Francisco, for whatever a per- 
sonal impression may or may not be worth, looks very much 
like Greenwich Village transported across the continent long 
after its heyday. It exemplifies the cultural lag rather than the 
advance-guard. 

As it happens, I have been somewhat associated with the pub- 
lishing firm known as New Directions, which was founded in 
the late Nineteen-Thirties by my college friend, James Laugh- 
lin. In spite of its vanguard title, it has been primarily engaged 
in fighting a rear-guard action. The leading innovators on its 
list have been Ezra Pound and William Carlos Williams, both 
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of whom are advanced septuagenarians nowadays. The other 
day I noticed a reference to the annual miscellany, New Direc- 
tions, which was characterized as “the accepted place for off- 
beat publication.” Here is an interesting contradiction in terms, 
which reveals a deeper contradiction in our standards. Whether 
it expresses the nonconformist’s yearning for conformity or the 
conformist’s urge toward nonconformity, it gives with one hand 
what it takes away with the other. It weighs the notion of 
acceptance against the compound, “off-beat,” which is so charac- 
teristic an expression of the mid-century. The noun “beat” ac- 
cords with the terminology of jazz; as an ungrammatical par- 
ticiple, the same word carries certain sado-masochistic overtones, 
e.g. “beat-up.” Rounded off by a Slavic diminutive, which may 
be either affectionate or contemptuous, and which must have 
been reinforced by the Sputnik, it has become an epithet for the 
fashion of being flagrantly unfashionable, “beatnik.” 

However, its underlying connotation seems to derive from 
the cop who is off his beat, the man in uniform who has gone 
off duty and strayed into unfamiliar territory. Thus it subserves 
the ambivalent curiosity of the denizens of a well-grooved so- 
ciety about whatever may lie beyond its beaten paths. It repre- 
sents an ineffectual effort to vary the cliché, and probably owes 
its currency to those whose own beat is Madison Avenue. A 
cognate phrase, “off-Broadway,” is more concrete in specifying 
the relationship between that main thoroughfare, the precinct 
of uniformity, and its bypaths, where novelty may perchance 
be encountered. Legitimate drama, all but superseded on 
Broadway by musical comedy, has had to improvise its theaters 
in devious lofts and makeshift basements. Shaw’s Pygmalion, 
in its Broadwayized version of Covent Garden, My Fair Lady, 
is the soaring index of this trend. Like those bland composites 
to which Hollywood reduces imported ideas, it is an entre- 
preneurial accomplishment, another by-product of the middle- 
man’s pragmatic philosophy as stated by Pope: 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
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That sentiment is reversed paradoxically when an advertise- 
ment for Esquire, the haberdashery magazine, salutes its clien- 
tele as “the aware moderns who are the first to embrace a new 
idea and speed it upon its way to becoming the popular fash- 
ion.” Well, we Post-Moderns like to eat our cake and keep it, 
to take a chance on a sure thing. We tipsters want to call the 
long shot while hogging the inside track, to take credit for 
originality without risking unpopularity. Hence we congratu- 
late ourselves upon our broadmindedness because Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover is now a best-seller after thirty years of sup- 
pression. 

Thirty years constitute nature’s round number for the span 
from infancy through maturity, and consequently a kind of 
basic rhythm for reckoning the progresses and regressions of 
mankind. Thirty years is just about the age-difference between 
a playboy and an academician: consider the case history of Jean 
Cocteau. What is generally regarded as the Irish Renascence 
began in 1892 with Yeats’s Countess Cathleen and terminated 
in 1922 with Joyce’s Ulysses. Broader movements, succeeding 
one another, are comparable in their periodicity. Thus, if we 
start with Wordsworth’s manifesto of 1800, we observe that 
the continental triumph of Romanticism dates from 1830. 
Shortly before the end of another cycle, this gives way to the 
countertendencies toward Positivism, Realism, and Naturalism; 
whereas, when we move from the Sixties to the Nineties, the 
latest watchwords are Symbolism, Estheticism, and Decadence. 
It will be seen that a revolutionary generation tends to be suc- 
ceeded by a reactionary one; to put it less politically and more 
psychologically, there seems to te a cyclic oscillation between 
tough and tender minds. That would help to explain the phe- 
nomenon of the hard-boiled Nineteen-Twenties, recoiling as it 
were from the softness of the fin du siécle. It might also set the 
acknowledged weaknesses of the Fifties into clarifying per- 
spective. 

But nostalgia for the vigorous youth of our century is a weak- 
ness in which we need not indulge ourselves; nor would it serve 
any purpose to draw invidious comparisons between our im- 
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mediate contemporaries and our elders. The average life is 
privileged to span two generations, and we live at least in the 
afterglow of the Moderns. Insofar as they were ahead of their 
time, we can even claim to be nearer to them. Furthermore, 
each generation has three decades, in which either to gather 
momentum after a wavering start, or else to subside from a 
powerful beginning. Accordingly, the manic Twenties declined 
into the depressive Thirties, which yielded in turn to the war- 
interrupted Forties. If the countermovement of the Fifties 
seems to have begun unpromisingly, we may take comfort in 
expecting the Sixties to proceed on a rising plane, looking to- 
ward the next watershed in the Nineteen-Eighties. There 
George Orwell’s object-lesson gives us pause, and we shift 
with relief to a backward glance and a less complex set of vari- 
ables. We can examine the material factors, chart the framing 
conditions, and project the hypothetical curves of artistic ac- 
tivity. Yet we have no means of predicting how the human 
sensibilities, in their most individualized manifestations, will 
respond. 

The best we can do is to recognize when those responses 
have occurred with a special resonance. But that point cannot 
be established by generalizations; let me particularize instead, 
with a handful of titles and names and dates. Among the latter, 
1922 stands out as the year of Proust’s death, of the publica- 
tion of his central volume, Sodome et Gomorrhe, and the first 
appearance of his work in England. English letters had like- 
wise to absorb the twofeld shock of Ulysses and The Waste 
Land. And if this was not enough for the reviewers, D. H. 
Lawrence offered them Aaron’s Rod, Virginia Woolf Jacob’s 
Room, and Katherine Mansfield The Garden Party. Readers 
of poetry faced not merely the Georgian anthology but Hardy’s 
Late Lyrics and Earlier, Yeats’s Later Poems, and Housman’s 
Last Poems—it sounded rather autumnal, but the harvest grew 
with reaping. Lytton Strachey’s Books and Characters was more 
narrowly de Pépoque, while Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and his 
Circle was an antiquarian curio. Among the highlights of the 
season in France were Les Caves du Vatican by Gide and 
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Charmes, Valéry’s collection of verse. Germany saw Bertolt 
Brecht’s first play, Baal, and Die Sonette an Orpheus by Rainer 
Maria Rilke. Americans were reading Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt 
and being scandalized by Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie. 

Though I have been highly selective, the list is sufficient to 
justify an annus mirabilis—or would be, if there were not oth- 
ers comparably brilliant. Let us therefore sample another year, 
jumping arbitrarily to 1924, when Franz Kafka died, scarcely 
known, since his novels would only be published during the 
next three years. The greatest event for the critics was Thomas 
Mann’s masterwork, Der Zauberberg. The noisiest, perhaps, 
was the Surrealist Manifesto, which proved to be something of 
an anticlimax; but Valéry counterbalanced it with his first col- 
lection of critical prose, Variété. America witnessed Sherwood 
Anderson’s autobiography, A Story-Teller’s Story, Marianne 
Moore’s salient volume of poetic Observations, and William 
Faulkner’s first book, also in verse, The Marble Faun. In Brit- 
ain, George Moore waxed more reminiscent than ever with 
Conversations in Ebury Street; T. E. Hulme’s posthumous 
Speculations were to have continuing influence on criticism and 
poetry; each of the three Sitwells contributed to the ebullition 
by bringing out a book; and Bernard Shaw was inspired to 
touch his heights by the theme of Saint Joan. E. M. Forster’s 
Passage to India may have been an omen as well as a milestone; 
for it was his most important novel to date, and it is the last that 
Mr. Forster has given us. 

Everyone can multiply for himself these modern instances; 
while students of Russian or Spanish literature can point to addi- 
tional flowerings which were either transplanted or nipped in 
the bud. Futurism, as Joyce foresaw, had no future; Marinetti 
fell in line behind Mussolini; and Hitler was to proscribe Mod- 
ernism as degenerate art or Kulturbolschewismus. We hardly 
need to underline the pressures or constraints that limited the 
epoch so poignantly, entre deux guerres, to Mr. Forster’s “long 
week-end,” 1918-1939. Nor could we blame the generation 
confronted with the task of continuing to write, if they found it 
hard to forgive such knowledge. Yet at this distance we can 
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perceive, with increasing clarity, that the modernistic move- 
ment comprises one of the most remarkable constellations of 
genius in the history of the West. And while some of its lights 
are still among us, before they have all been extinguished, we 
should ask ourselves why they have burned with such pyro- 
technic distinction. What, if anything, have such figures in 
common, each of them vowed to idiosyncracy, practising a di- 
vergent medium, formed in a disparate background? Above all, 
the elementary circumstance that they happen to be coeval, 
more or less; that they are all, or would have been, in their 
eighth decade today. But what, if we are not to beg the ques- 
tion, was the Zeitgeist they shared? What was there in the air 
they breathed that differed from the intellectual climate of 
their successors or predecessors? 

All of them grew up in the late Nineteenth Century and ma- 
tured in the early Twentieth, reaching their prime in the pe- 
riod between the wars. The Nineteenth was not so well or- 
ganized as the Eighteenth, nor so deeply speculative as the 
Seventeenth, nor so richly magniloquent as the Renaissance. 
But, as the apogee of middle-class liberalism, it permitted a 
maximum of leeway for the emergence of individuality; it ed- 
ucated individuals thoroughly; it collected art and fostered 
science; it cultivated human relationships; it developed tem- 
perament and talent. Into its world the Modernists were born, 
and yet they were not quite shaped by it. To it they often hark 
back, with that acute sensibility which they have reserved for 
their own impressions of adolescence. Had they been born any 
earlier, they might have felt—with Henry Adams—that they 
had missed a still earlier boat. Had they been Mid-Victorians, 
they might have poured their creative energies into causes that 
they now could take for granted. If they had reached maturity 
in the Nineties, their views would have inevitably been colored 
by the outlook of the Decadents. But they took the fin du 
siécle in youthful stride; for them, it was not so much the end 
of one century as it was the beginning of another. 

One of the determining characteristics of modern man, which 
influences the role he plays and relates him to pre-existing phe- 
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nomena, is his awareness of chronology. We who are children 
of the Twentieth Century never experienced the excitement of 
welcoming it. Our casual habit of predating centuries makes us 
insensitive to the West’s first realization that its second millen- 
nium was now in sight. The bliss that Wordsworth inhaled at 
the dawning of the French Revolution had been a disillusioning 
adumbration. “Years of the modern! years of the unper- 
form’d!” Such had been Whitman’s prologue to a performance 
which he anticipated all the more keenly because, as he chanted, 
“No one knows what will happen next.” At all events, things 
would be happening; and those whose existence falls within 
the limits of a single century may well envy those who cross 
temporal boundaries and have a chance to inscribe their names 
on history’s blank pages. How terribly much it must have 
meant to James Joyce, as an eighteen-year-old university stu- 
dent, to have set his ambitions down on paper and dated them 
“1900!” Here was the brave new world that had been heralded 
by his mentor Ibsen, by Nietzsche whose death came that very 
year, by Tolstoy and those other Proto-Moderns who had been 
breaking the images that had stood in its way. 

One of the assumptions about World War I was that it had 
settled history. Its sequel was to teach T. S. Eliot that “History 
is now and in England.” But the interval thought of itself in 
the present tense, separating modernity from history. The past 
was over; the present was happily more comfortable—though 
unhappily less colorful, as Miniver Cheevy and other time- 
snobs lamented. Ernest Hemingway’s first book of stories was 
aptly entitled Jn Our Time, and its grasp of immediacy was 
heightened by its reminiscences of battle. His intensive concen- 
tration on the instant, which imparts a film-like quality to his 
fiction, is pinpointed in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” when a 
polyglot series of synonyms runs through the mind of a dying 
writer: “Now, ahora, maintenant, heute....? Whatever the 
language, the meaning is imminence; and that “nowness” is a 
precondition of the search for newness, for what Whitman had 
termed “the unperform’d.” To perform the unperformed! La 
nouvelle revue francaise! “The Great English Vortex!” The 
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sense of novelty, of potentialities being opened up, does not 
seem any less eager because it is juxtaposed to the inherited 
sense of the past and the pleasures of retrospection. Everyman, 
in his more thoughtful moods, is conscious of his overwhelming 
patrimony as heir of all the ages; and his relation to them takes 
the guise of an endless stroll among the masterpieces of their 
invisible museum. 

Time was of the essence, not only for the metaphysician 
Bergson, but for the innumerable poets, novelists, painters, and 
scientists who worked in the dimension he formulated. Vainly 
did Wyndham Lewis assail the time-consciousness of his con- 
temporaries. As the Gracehoper retorted to the Ondt, in Joyce’s 
fable, “Why can’t you beat time?” The lifework of Proust was 
precisely such an attempt, the attempt of an aging dilettante to 
make up for lost time by recapturing the past, repudiating its 
ephemeral concerns and crystallizing its highest moments 
through an appeal to the timelessness of art. Yeats pursued the 
same objective symbolically, when he pictured himself aban- 
doning the earthbound sphere of nature and setting sail for the 
timeless art-city, Byzantium. His poet, Michael Robartes, had 
desired to remember forgotten beauty. The feeling of belated- 
ness has the habitual effect of stimulating the act of memory, 
along with the stylistic consequence of sounding echoes, evoking 
reverberations, and playing with pastiche. When Pound ad- 
vised disciples to “make it new,” he was repeating a maxim as 
old as Confucius, and was well aware of the irony; for his stud- 
ies in the Renaissance had won him insights into the processes 
of cultural renewal, and shown him how renovation could be 
innovation. 

What I have ventured to call the metamorphic impetus 
seems to have resulted from this paradoxical state of feeling be- 
lated and up-to-date simultaneously, and of working experi- 
mental transformations into traditional continuities. But there 
are other preconditions of Modernism, geographical as well as 
historical. Joyce and Picasso, Eliot and Stravinsky have another 
trait in common—alas, too common among the uncommon 
artists of our time. How few of them have lived out their 
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careers in the lands of their origin! To be sure, migration is a 
civilizing force, and sojourn abroad has been a classic step in 
the artistic curriculum vitae. Unfortunately we have had to 
learn, through dint of wars, revolutions, and political persecu- 
tions, the distinction between expatriation and exile. The hy- 
phenated German-Jewish-Czech, Kafka, though he did not live 
to share it, clairvoyantly sketched the plight of the Displaced 
Person. Mann, who was destined to become a Transatlantic 
nomad, had situated his magic mountain in neutral Switzerland. 
There, in the International Sanitorium Berghof, his Teutonic 
hero undergoes successive exposure to a Swiss physician, an 
Italian poet, a Polish priest, a Dutch businessman, and a Russian 
mistress. Then, having gained an education while regaining his 
health, he is lost in combat with the Allies. 

The catchphrase employed by continental architects, “The 
International Style,” might be very appropriately extended to 
other works of the Twenties. Many of them were composed in 
Paris, the capital of between-the-wars cosmopolitanism. “The 
School of Paris”—a topographical designation for unacademic 
painting—was presided over by our expatriate Spaniard, 
Picasso, who now has his monument in New York. Paris was the 
inevitable headquarters for those Russian dancers, designers, 
and choreographers who created Stravinsky’s ballets. It was 
where a famous generation of Americans got temporarily lost, 
under the Sybilline tutelage of Gertrude Stein. Meanwhile, in 
an apartment near the Etoile, the self-exiled Irishman Joyce 
was carefully elaborating the most minute and comprehensive 
account that any city has ever received from literature-—his 
account of his native Dublin. Ulysses is of its time, in en- 
deavoring to arrest the eighteen hours of time it exhaustively 
chronicles. Nineteenth-century novelists, especially Balzac, had 
set forth the complexities of the metropolis, but through a se- 
quence of loosely connected novels where more or less conven- 
tional narrative was filled in with sharply detailed observation. 
Joyce’s unexampled contribution was a gigantic yet rigorously 
experimental design, which controlled the accumulating details 
as they fell into place. 
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It is the metamorphic impetus that provides this controlling 
device: the transmutation of Dublin citizens into mythical 
archetypes out of the Odyssey. In the novel, as Naturalism had 
left it, the environment came dangerously close to swamping 
the personages. That was not the fault of the Naturalists, but 
of the situations with which they dealt. The dehumanization of 
art, if I may build upon a useful phrase from Ortega y Gasset, 
mirrors the dehumanization of life. Joyce, by resorting to 
metamorphosis and even to mock-apotheosis, was trying to re- 
humanize his characters; and he succeeded in giving them con- 
tour, if not stature. Journalistic novelists like John Dos Passos 
and Jean-Paul Sartre, seeking a panoramic or kaleidoscopic 
approach to the urban scene, have imitated Joyce’s structural 
methods. But the problem, to which the French Unanimistes 
and the German proponents of the Gesamtkunstwerk have also 
addressed themselves, goes beyond—or else within—the matter 
of structure. If the object is unity, that must bear an organic 
connection to the multiplicity; its collective pattern must be 
revealed and confirmed through individual lives; its outward 
view of social interaction must be combined with an inner focus 
on psychological motivation. 

Hence the old-fashioned type of rounded fictional character, 
standing between the narrator and the reader, seems to dissolve 
in the stream of consciousness, which directly and transparently 
conveys a flow of impression and sensation from the external 
world. Though the novelist need not utilize the internal 
monologue, increasingly he approximates to the voice and the 
viewpoint of his protagonist. The very completeness of the 
ensuing intimacy forces him to fall back upon the raw materials 
of his own autobiography, refining them into self-portraiture of 
the artist. The intensity of Proust’s introspection pushed him to 
the point where he disclosed an abyss between the moi and 
everything else. Gide, by writing his novel about a novelist 
writing a novel, Les Faux-monnayeurs, including his novelist’s 
journal, and then publishing the journal he kept while writing 
that novel, Le Journal des Faux-monnayeurs,. demonstrated 
that first-person narrative may become a double mirror reflect- 
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ing infinity. Fiction was spurred to such feats of self-conscious- 
ness by the revelations of psychoanalysis: the Freudian probing 
for unconscious motives, the Jungian search for universal pat- 
terns. It may be an exaggeration to argue that human nature 
changed in 1910, but Virginia Woolf was bold enough to do so, 
though probably unaware that the International Psychoanalyti- 
cal Association had been founded in that year. 

That argument was a measured overstatement, put forward 
in defending the new Georgian novelists against such Edward- 
jans as Arnold Bennett. Mrs. Woolf knew that it would have 
just about as much validity as the assertion that sunsets have 
changed since Monet and the Impressionists undertook to paint 
them. It was true, in the sense that characterization had 
changed, that people too were being visualized through the eyes 
of other people, and that another metamorphosis was thereby 
being effected. The author of Orlando understood that permu- 
tations so subtle and subjective might have a circumscribing 
effect on the novel. Most flexible of genres, it readily focuses 
either upon the recesses of the self or the expanses of society; 
and the Twenties took it to both extremes, sometimes at once, 
with their mental analyses and their monumental constructs. 
Here is where Ultraism may have attained its ne plus ultra. 
Joyce himself could go no farther than Finnegans Wake; few 
others could get that far; and later novelists have understand- 
ably made no attempt to press beyond Ulysses. This has stirred 
some critics to announce that the novel is an obsolete or dying 
form. One cannot deny that it seems to be regressing toward the 
plane of documentary realism, where at best it may be indis- 
tinguishable from reportage or good journalism. 

But fiction is doomed to failure in its competition with fact. 
What it possesses that non-fiction lacks is fantasy—that is to 
say, the projective power of the imagination, which confers 
value and significance on the stuff of our everyday apprehension 
by rearranging and transmuting it. Thus the apparent sordid- 
ness and purposelessness of our day with Leopold Bloom in 
Dublin are transmuted into a symbolic reénactment of Homer’s 
epic. Some of those cross-references seem far-fetched, and 
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others grimly ironic; yet, as a whole, they interpret for us data 
which would otherwise be meaningless. Joyce’s use of myth 
makes the past a key to the present. More than that, wrote 
T. S. Eliot in his review of Ulysses, “It has the importance of a 
scientific discovery.” Future writers would take advantage of 
it, as he predicted; and even then he had just finished his 
Waste Land, which abounded in flashbacks and parallels. In 
that least heroic and most fragmentary of epics, he exorcized 
the blight of contemporaneous London by tracing through it the 
outline of a quest for the Holy Grail. A timeless ritual, a timely 
critique, I. A. Richards commented that it completed the 
severance between poetry and belief. But, in the long run, it 
proved to be a station on Mr. Eliot’s pilgrimage toward faith. 

It is not surprising that Modernism, the product of cities, 
should be so impelled to recreate the image of cities. One of the 
greatest Modernists, in this respect, is Charlie Chaplin, who 
has so brilliantly rendered the metropolis in all its frustrations 
and incongruities. For T. S. Eliot, London is “unreal”; but 
its apparition is that of Vienna, Athens, Jerusalem, or Alex- 
andria; and his elegiac vision becomes prophetic when he 
imagines “falling Towers.” The prophecy was apocalyptically 
fulfilled by the bombings of the next war, which Mr. Eliot— 
combining his own observation as air-raid warden with a 
reminiscence from Dante’s Jnferno—has powerfully invoked in 
the last of his Four Quartets. That he should proceed by 
musical analogy, finding his inspiration in the austere but im- 
posing string quartets of the later Beethoven, is still another 
trait of his generation. Poets’ poets and novelists’ novelists, 
painters’ painters and musicians’ musicians, they were pro- 
foundly versed in their own particular crafts, and so whole- 
heartedly devoted to craftsmanship that they attempted to 
transfer it from one art to another. Writers borrowed thematic 
techniques from Wagner, who himself had aimed at a synes- 
thesia, to be induced by music in conjunction with other arts. 
Poetry encompassed painting and music, when Wallace Stevens 
presented—after Picasso—his Man with a Blue Guitar. 

The thought that a man of letters should consider himself a 
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practitioner of the fine arts, or that he should be designated pro- 
fessionally as an artist, is a legacy from Flaubert’s generation 
which is not likely to outlast Joyce’s by long. The cult of in- 
transigent artistry, which both men practised as devoutly as if it 
were their religious vocation, is embodied in and elucidated by 
the latter’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, where the 
archetypal figure is Daedalus, the fabulous Greek artificer, and 
the epigraph is a line about him from Ovid’s Metamorphoses: 
“Et ignotas animum dimittit in artes.” Joyce was clearly invit- 
ing the application to himself: “And so he turned his mind to 
unknown arts.” Paul Valéry discerned a historical prototype in 
the artist-engineer of the Italian Renaissance, and paid his 
homage in two essays upon the method of Leonardo da Vinci. 
He made his own apologia through the personage of M. Teste 
(M. Téte, Mr. Head), whose cerebral soliloquies begin with 
the unabashed admission: “La bétise n’est pas mon fort.” Stu- 
pidity has decidedly not been the forte of the Modernists; they 
have left that virtue to their Post-Modern attackers, who can 
now write in defence of ignorance. If M. Teste seems arrogant, 
let them make the most of that last infirmity. He was just as 
firm, in refusing to suffer fools, as they are weak in appealing to 
philistines. 

Though recent literature prides itself upon its outspokenness, 
there remains one organ of the body which it is almost taboo to 
mention, and that is the brain. What may seem a sin, on the 
part of the Moderns, is that they were preoccupied with the 
minds of their characters, and—what is worse—that they make 
serious demands upon the minds of their readers. This cannot 
be lightly forgiven by an era whose culture-heroes are per- 
sistently mindless—whether they be the good-hearted goons of 
John Steinbeck, the epicene slobs of Tennessee Williams, or the 
analphabetic gladiators of the later Hemingway. But popularity 
was excluded, by definition, from the aims of the writers I have 
been discussing; their names did not figure upon the best-seller 
list of their day; many others did, which are now forgotten. 
The aura of obscurity or unintelligibility which may still occa- 
sionally tinge these intellectuals, in some degree, emanates from 
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their refusal to advertise themselves or to talk down to their 
audience in the hope of enlarging it. That, for them, would 
indeed have been a treason of the clerks. Their ultimate quality, 
which pervades their work to the very marrow, is its uncom- 
promising intellectuality. Like the intelligentsia of old Russia 
or the class of Mandarins in China, they looked upon letters as 
a way of life. 

But this may have presupposed, along with their own dedica- 
tion, other conditions which may no longer be possible. The 
extraordinary spread of higher learning has lowered it, and 
introduced a large amount of dilution. The highbrows and the 
lowbrows have intermarried, and their children are—exactly 
what Virginia Woolf dreaded most—all middlebrows. Instead 
of a tension between the uncomprehending majority and the 
saving remnant—or, if you will, between sensible citizens and 
long-haired coteries—there has been a détente, a relaxation, 
and a collaboration for mutual profit between the formerly in- 
tractable artist and the no longer hostile bourgeoisie. Out of it 
there seems to be emerging a middlebrow synthesis, the moder- 
ated expression of our mid-century. But that is a subject 
notoriously better appreciated by professors of sociology and 
experts on mass communication than it is by old-fashioned 
scholars or modernist critics. Nor do I wish to imply that all of 
our talents, responding to technological pressure and economic 
attraction, have become mere purveyors of entertainment. On 
the contrary, many of them profess an engagement of the 
sincerest kind to the responsibilities of common welfare. The 
Modernists did not have to make such commitments, because 
they were not threatened by such urgencies. Hence they could 
strive for artistic perfection in single-minded detachment. 

Alfred North Whitehead was strongly convinced that the 
early Twentieth Century was one of the greatest epochs in the 
march of intellect. Though he was thinking basically of mathe- 
matics and physics, he held a lively belief in the interplay be- 
tween the sciences and the humanities. He concurred with the 
opinion that Wordsworth, writing from the opposite vantage- 
point, had expressed in the opening year of the Nineteenth Cen- 
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If the labours of Men of science should ever create any material 
revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions 
which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
present; he will be ready to follow the steps of the Man of science, 
not only in those general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, 
carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the science itself. 


Certainly such a material revolution has taken place; the arts 
have struggled to adapt themselves to it; and we gain a fuller 
comprehension of the modern artist, if we envision him—in 
Wordsworth’s terms—at the side of the scientist. The partner- 
ship, however uneasy, has intensified his curiosity and sharpened 
his preoccupation with his own technique. He has been en- 
couraged to experiment, not by blindly accepting hypotheses as 
Zola did in his roman expérimental, but rather as Valéry did 
in transferring to poetry the lessons he had learned from 
geometry, or in taking for his motto ars non stagnat. Successful 
experiment involves trial and error and incidental waste, as 
scientists know. This is a necessary function performed, upon 
the fringes of the arts, by that continued ferment of willed 
eccentricity whose products we can usually dismiss. But “the two 
cultures,” as Sir Charles Snow has lately reminded us, are still 
too far apart. What should draw them together, more than 
anything else, is the shared recognition that conjointly they 
cover an area which man has set aside for the free play of pains- 
taking intelligence. 

Science no longer underprops our world view with rational- 
istic or positivistic reassurances. It has undergone a modernist 
phase of its own, and seen its solid premises subverted by such 
concepts as relativity and indeterminacy. Where, then, can we 
turn for illumination? Can we come to no more helpful con- 
clusion than the message that E. M. Forster discerned in the 
Marabar Caves of India? “Everything exists; nothing has 
value.” Critics of the Moderns have accused them of being de- 
ficient in a sense of values, of believing in nothing beyond that 
negativistic credo. However, to reread Eliot’s “Fire Sermon,” 
or Kafka’s “Parable of the Law,” or Mann’s farewell to his 
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soldier-hero, or Proust’s commemoration of a great writer’s 
death, or Joyce’s hallucinating encounter between a sonless 
father and a fatherless son, is to feel the glow of ethical insight. 
A younger and more plain-spoken writer whom we have lost 
much too soon, Albert Camus, received the Nobel Prize three 
years ago for having “illuminated the problems of the human 
conscience in our time.” That citation recalls the warning of an 
earlier French moralist, Rabelais, at the very dawn of mo- 
dernity, that “science sans conscience” would bring ruin to the 
soul. Joyce’s young artist, Stephen Dedalus, pledged himself 
to create the “uncreated conscience” of his people. Has it not 
been the endeavor of his generation to have created a conscience 
for a scientific age? 

















Larry Rubin 


THE BOY WITH THE LIMP 


On a pale morning he prods his way 

To his eight o’clock class, leaving a little 

Early, so that he seems ahead of all 

The others. His head bobs on alternate steps, 

The jagged legs sticking like rusty shears. 

Yet it is more than the hobbled movement. The others 
Glide loosely, as to a place they know 

Will wait; but he is sinewed tight—he sees 

The empty seat, the hushed rows of eyes. 

His books are clutched like torments to his chest. 


He crosses the viaduct. The sun explodes 
Over the city in flowers of strontium, 
Dusting a golden cancer along the bones 
Of the skyscrapers; their windows flake, 
Scrofulous with the rich infection. ‘The others 
Pass him now, fearful of being consumed, 
Tightening their lead. Pausing, he moves to the rail, 
Placing his shorter leg upon the iron 
Ledge, and leans, as if blinded by that blizzard 
Of burning scales. 

At eight, startled by the bells, 
He lowers his foot from the blazing ledge 
And glides through flaming drifts on legs of gold. 
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Carter Revard 


BEHIND THE HILL 


] remember that afternoon when we first came to the place 

Where Dough Creek runs into Buck Creek. We climbed 
Bockius’ Hill 

Where it loomed on our west horizon like a huge green sun 
furred over with trees, 

Up from the meadows and past where the gypsies camped, on 
into the woods 

At last to its blackjack-and-bouldered top. A bluejay’s feather 
waved 

On a grey rock worn hollow by waters, grown soft with lichens; 
we heard no sound 

And nothing moved on the level hill’s top past the still trunks, 

But we felt the animals hiding, the breath of wind, standing there 

Quiet and scared till a crow’s caw down by the creek 

The other side of the hill, told us the black birds 

Were drifting, high in granite boughs of redoaks along the 
creekbanks, 

Drifting and wondering where the noisy children with long 
poles had gone. 

And when we went leaping down the hillside with buckets of 
worms, 

We passed a bee-tree the neighbor kids had felled last August, 

Picked out some crumbs of sugary wax with the taste of smoke 
and soft punkwood,— 

Down by the hill’s foot the hickory nuts were small and green 

But the squirrels already trying them: we scared a big grey 
squirrel 

Out of his hickory and watched his fluid grappling dash 

Over supple treetops to a solid oak. We left our dog barking 

And followed a cow-trail through high green brush down 
toward the creek. 
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The path was bare, black and soft; a coon’s fresh tracks were in it, 

Wedge-heeled hind foot, spatulate-fingered front, five minutes 
old. 

We came out by the deep hole at the creek-bend, walked out on 
a rock 

To look down, and were scared by a bittern’s cry and rush of 
flight 

From the opposite shore. It winged upstream, around the next 
bend. 

“Tet’s go on after it,” Jim said. “We can slip up on him maybe.” 

And quietly we went, stepping in soft grass, stooped through 
undergrowth, 

And farther than we had ever gone, hunting the flown bird, 

Till we came to a glade, on a little point of land, 

With a shallow stream in front that we’d never seen, that flowed 
into Buck Creek, 

So quietly a cardinal seemed loud, whistling from over the 
stream. 

We waded down the clear stream’s soft-sanded bottom to Buck 
Creek, 

Where the rippled sandbar went shelving down into blueblack 
depths 

And a light current was tumbling sandgrains down from its 
edge, 

And little sunperch at play there, finning themselves and 
yawning, 

Drifting down in the undertow, riding an upsurge, 

Rainbow stains on their backs and sides; or darting up 

To strike at the little green worms who dripped from their elms 

On the still surface. We’d come for fishing; but they came so 
easy to our hooks, 

They jostled in darting crowds till one was yanked fighting aloft 

And flipped on the sandy bank: and they were too small to keep, 

We threw them back and watched them vanish into blue-dark 
depths. 
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They always came back to play, but not quite so casually, 

In deeper water. After a while we gave up fishing, 

We sprawled on the fine heavy sand under shifting elm-shadows 

And water-sparkle. Down in the deep hole a monstrous bass 

Lunged at a dragonfly and missed with a vicious splash, 

And then, “Look,” Jim said: Sister and I turned our heads, 

Slithering and floating down Dough Creek was a water-moccasin. 

Soundless and gleaming dark in the sunlit water he was carried 

Near us, head up and eyes glittering so near we saw the elliptic 
cat-pupils contracted to slits, 

His shadow on the sand beneath him; he slid past the edge of 
the sandbar 

And out over the dark still pool he disappeared, but a moment 
later 

Crawled out on a rock, on the other side, and lay there quiet in 

the sun. 


THE COYOTE 


—There was a little rill of water, near the den, 

That showed a trickle, all the dry summer 

When I was born. One night in late August it rained; 

The thunder waked us. Drops came crashing down 

In dust, on stiff blackjack leaves, on lichened rocks 

And the rain came in a pelting rush down over the hill, 
The wind blew wet into the cave; I heard the sounds 

Of leaf-drip, wet rustle of soggy branches in gusts of wind. 


And then the rill’s tune changed: I heard a rock drop 
And set new ripples gurgling in a lower key. 
Where the new ripples were I drank, next morning, 
Fresh muddy water that set my teeth on edge. 

I thought how delicate that rock’s poise was, and how 
The storm made music when it changed my world. 
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Gary Elder 


Dorian Woman 


g ye pays ouT of the Great Salt Lake City, Dorian 
Woman bore two children. A runt boy black-haired and 
dark-skinned, and a squalling fat fair girl... both resembling 
in face nothing. The white father, Jonston Dorian, was the 
same time but one day’s distance ahead, surveying the line for 
Hunt’s railroad with LeClerc and the two Indians. The fourth 
day, Dorian Woman put the babies on her back and walked 
after them with the pack horse. 

She came onto the camp the next day as the sky west was 
pink over the mountains, put the babies off her back and un- 
loaded the horse. Jonston Dorian was saying, “Good line but 
hell too far ahead; never catch it even if they start that time.” 
Used and defeated man (but not crushed, not plundered of his 
heart) clawing for this big task, ultimately meaning nothing 
saying on, “Good line but too soon. I expect they’ll never use 
it.” | 

“You should kill them,” LeClerc said. (7 know he said that, 
and Dorian said that. I didn’t hear them then, and when I 
came later, I can’t possibly REMEMBER words said then. But 
I know what was said and you do, because words come with 
pictures.) 

But Dorian Woman knew Dorian wouldn't kill her babies. 
She did not know why and never thought, and Dorian did not 
know why, though he thought. 

“Better for them to be dead,” LeClerc said, who was also a 
halfbreed and knew. 
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But Dorian Woman did not have her babies killed and later, 
but before they reached the mountains (evidently), slept more 
in Dorian’s blanket. 

After the first raid, distance stopped being days and days 
were one to the nights to the next. Six Cheyenne first coup 
... anyway not many more... (coups) ... braves tried to steal 
the horses, that first time, and were killed and scalped by Le- 
Clerc and the two Indians. LeClerc took four tops and the 
Indians snarled over the other two. Dorian started to bury one 
of the scalped youths but didn’t finish and cried. Dorian Woman 
led him to their blanket. LeClerc and the Indians roared. 
Maybe laughter. A kind... of. 

There were three more raids before they reached the moun- 
tains. In one, Dorian lost one of his transits. He killed some 
after that. 

That is what Dorian was. Not a giant among men, not a force 
respected, nor a leader, but the man for the job and the job 
his last effort out of the slew and only ... he knew it was a job 
to ultimately be nothing. 

Dorian Woman followed his vacant eyes. 

From feeling. 

And maybe did know things and this. But never thought. 


They moved on north, drawing the railroad line parallel to 
the mountains, heading for the area where it would cross them. 

“The Blackfeet? They are very iron men, Dorian. They do 
not think much sentimental. They stand very passionless while 
their women swim in the big glacier lakes. They are a very 
whole nation. They have stood in these mountains against the 
crazy Crows, against the Sioux, against the Nez Perce for a 
long time. Now they will stand very cruelly against you and 
the Hunt’s railroad. They have no council with the white man. 
You should run away like the two Utes. But I will not leave 
you,” LeClerc said, after they had reached the mountains and 
the two Indians had left without stealing anything but LeClerc’s 
scalps. 

Dorian said, “It’s a good line.” He looked very tired in his 
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hands as they adjusted the transit. “Without the two Indians, 
we can’t finish it.” 

And that was the end for Dorian. 

He stared up into the rocky peaks and all their soaring power 
left his eyes still vacant. Dorian Woman saw and must have 
known and touched his elbow. He had known that this was what 
it would ultimately be finished in... nothing ...a wasted, use- 
less task... ultimately ending in nothing. But not quite ULTI- 
MATE yet... and so: “But I can locate it and note it in.” He 
smiled at Dorian Woman. 

The baby boy began to cry. 

“He would be better dead,” LeClerc said. 

“He will have time,” Dorian said. 

“You are a poor man, Dorian. And for that reason, I will 
stay with you. I am a sentimental fool like you, and we should 
not be. The Blackfeet will not leave either. We are fools.” 
LeClerc watched Dorian Woman nurse the boy to silence. “I 
do not think she will leave us either. But that is more craziness. 
For she is not a fool.” 

Dorian did not have to say, “She will not leave ME, either.” 
LeClerc did not want his woman. Dorian thought yes, he was 
a poor man. And he remembered how alone he was not to know 
what “poor man” meant. Dorian thought yes, he needed the 
woman. Did that make him a “poor man” to LeClerc? Yes, 
Dorian thought, he was a tired and beaten man. Beaten, he 
thought, by more than two Indians who ran away. 

Again Dorian remembered how he was alone, when the 
woman finished nursing the boy and came to his side, putting 
her hand against his shoulder. She could not talk to him. Nor 
could LeClerc. LeClerc was a poor man too. They were alike, 
alone... LeClerc and Dorian. Was there a sympathy in “poor 
man”? LeClerc meant a kinship between them? 

Dorian did not care. 

But it was not quite the finish yet. He would not stop his 
location of the rail line. He would make his own end to the 
line. It would not end him. 

“Tt is winter soon,” LeClerc said. “We do not need the two 
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Indians to help set the traps. We will hope we have no help 
from ANY Indians. Maybe we can make a business success, you 
and I, Dorian.” 

Dorian Woman pulled Dorian toward their blanket ... the 
black mountain night was come. 


LeClerc muttered, “You should kill her babies.” 


But that was the end for Dorian. 

When they picked me up a few days later beside the dead 
bodies of my mother and father, he was finishing. LeClerc got 
off his horse and asked me my name and I said, “Josie,” and 
he said, “Joe Zee?” and I said yes. 

Dorian never looked at me. He finished writing in his note- 
book and LeClerc threw me up behind him saying, “Here is 
Monsieur Zee.” (I was too frightened to remember this, but 
I know of it because in Dorian’s notebook, after the rough en- 
gineering notes for that day, he had entered: “We picked up a 
white boy today, about 10, I think, beside the bodies of his 
dead parents. LeClerc calls him ‘M. Joe Zee?”) And we 
started deeper into the mountains. 

When the big snow came, we stopped and LeClerc and Dor- 
ian began trapping. 

One day LeClerc came back early and alone from the traps. 
He was shot, bleeding, and sweating fear. 

“DORIAN! ?” Dorian Woman whirled from her babies into 
LeClerc with her word question. She grabbed his shirt in her 
fists and pulled for the answer, her eyes wide. “Dorian, Le- 
Clerc, DORIAN! ?” 

LeClerc roared his laugh. “Well, Little Madam, I think the 
poor man froze up and dived down under the beaver dam with 
the beaver princess.”” He laughed again and he was happy. His 
fear was only behind him but he was dying and it could never 
catch him. He roared and shook. 

Dorian Woman wrapped his shirt again around her fists and 
yanked and pounded, shouting, “DORIAN! DORIAN! 
DORIAN!, LeClerc, DORIAN!!?” and crying. 

There was a snap. LeClerc stopped in the middle of a 
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laugh-shake and winced. Dorian Woman stood before him and 
pulled at his shirt, crying for an answer. LeClerc let the wince 
out slowly and opened his eyes sadly on her. He touched her 
forehead with two fingers, clumsily but gently. 

“Dorian is dead. The Blackfeet found us at the traps. Leave 
us now. GO! RUN! Dorian is dead.” 

What line did it matter? Railroad line...trap line... 
Dorian had made his end io it. 

She unwrapped her hands from the answer and stepped back, 
eyes still wide. She stopped crying. She picked up her runt 
baby boy and handed him to me. She picked up the girl. 

“Now it is you should kill them. They will be better dead 
with their crazy spliced-blood. With particular the little girl.” 
He fell over into the snow. “I had a sister. ... 

“GODDAMNIT!!” He was dead. 

Dorian Woman looked at him once. Then she threw some 
food into a blanket and handed it to me. She stooped and 
reached under LeClerc’s belly, pulling his big-knife from its 
sheath .. . and started running into the forest, pulling me after. 

“Dorian!” She stopped like a frightened doe, put the girl 
down, and ran back. Whimpering, she kicked and clawed 
through pelts, traps, transits, and found Dorian’s notebook. She 
ran back to us with it, picked up the girl, and we ran into the 
forest. 


She suffered great hardships. 

But she was like part of the environment. She moved through 
that time we spent out there with all her senses close to the 
earth and her feeling was elemental, amoral of cleanliness, and 
nothing but vital. She suffered great hardships. But she was 
unburnable, unbreakable, untouchable, and invincible. 

She took us to a deep gully at the spring of a high mountain 
creek, 

It was sunny. I hadn’t seen the whole sky through the big 
trees for...long. The sun only slashed through the black 
heart of the forest without bending to convert, with no try to 
open its way. But here, in the late afternoon, in that deep little 
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gully only sparsely treed, it was sunny. The whole sky flowed 
over the tree-line onto the as where Dorian Woman had 
taken us. 

I thought then that I sieahd lie down and die. I felt I had 
an owing to something ... something due... maybe the furry, 
warm snow I fell into. 

But Dorian Woman did not think anything due. 

She pulled the thong from one of her leggings and went to 
two saplings that stood close together, the legging flopping. She 
stripped the saplings with LeClerc’s big-knife, throwing the 
stripped boughs in a pile between the saplings. Then she pulled 
the tops of the saplings down and tied them together with her 
legging thong. She came back to me and pulled me and the 
blanket over to the v’d saplings. She dumped the food from 
the blanket, threw it over the v, and began jumping up and 
down on the snow, kicking the stripped boughs around and 
packing them into the snow. I helped. 

We were there, in that gully, for about seven months (J 
think, from the last date in Dorian’s notebook to the day the 
trappers picked us up on the Snake River), until long after 
spring had come and Dorian Woman had had her third baby. 

She was not human during that time. She had no pride, no 
passion, and no faith in death. She would not die...and she 
would not let me. Times the snow came in storms, curteining us 
into its crazy, dimensionless pocket and keeping us from food 
and fuel for the fire. Many times, when the fire was cold, I lay 
down to freeze. But she would not let me. If I did not get up, 
she kicked me. She kept her babies next to her body as much as 
she could ...and they lived... through the winter. 

Whenever she had a task for me, she made me understand 
what she wanted. But while we were there... for the seven 
months ... there was no communication of any idea between us. 

The horse was there one very cold morning (after Dorian 
Woman had begun to get fat and we had begun to get over 
being sick of the raw fish Dorian Woman brought from the 
creek). It was one of the Dorian survey party horses... free 
now. It did not come and Dorian Woman did not go and get it. 
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It was just there, looking at us from its four stomping legs and 
wanting to come in to the fire but afraid to. 

When she saw it, Dorian Woman clutched her babies to her 
and her eyes were wide the way they had been the day Dorian 
was killed. 

“Dorian!” She did not think Dorian was out there with the 
horse; for she must have first thought ... Indians come to kill 
her babies ... and that more a feeling from fear than a thought. 
But Dorian was the answer to the call...as you say, “God!” 

The horse just pranced there, freezing and starving but 
looking full of energy with steam pouring from its nose... 
and quite alone. Dorian Woman laughed (a pretty, little-girl 
laugh) when she saw that the horse was alone. She had me go 
out and bring it close to the fire. 

It had not fared well in its freedom. Not even its matted, 
twig-stuck winter coat hid the caving flanks, the dull eyes 
(dull, even in the middle of their spooked, white balls). Put- 
ting her babies aside, Dorian Woman lifted the knife to the 
horse’s neck but she didn’t cut it. The horse was shivering from 
cold. Dorian Woman rubbed its nose for a moment and then 
walked away from it, glaring at me. 

That once, she could have died. She felt compassion, then, 
and she was human; she was not invincible. 

But she did not need to be. . . then. 

When the horse stopped shaking and began to act hunger- 
crazy, Dorian Woman slashed its throat and started slicing up 
its meat as soon as it fell. She handed me the first piece. 

That was the only time, that winter, that my hands were 
warm. 


The baby was not really born; it came. 

Spring came and summer. We could have left with the snow, 
but Dorian Woman was too big and weak. For a long time she 
stayed up, moving with ignored pain-breaths, her mouth shut, 
her eyes terrible. But finally she lay down and didn’t get up 
until we left. 

It was not brave but it was more. (And this time worse than 
the time on the prairie of the Great Salt Lake... then there 
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was food and Dorian not far ahead. Now there was only dried 
fish and Dorian ...maybe not far ahead ... but not there, not 
even there.) 

Her pain was great and I can not even think on it. 

The baby came at night. There was no wind howling and 
no rain. But the black wild said two things: Live... die. When 
it was time, Dorian Woman opened her terrible eyes (they 
were not evil or in bad taste... they were terrible as the God 
of Moses was terrible) and reached for the big-knife. She 
washed it with her tongue, spitting out each lick. Then she had 
me put the blade into the fire and wait. 

And now was Dorian’s time to feel his heart stirred though 
he did not know why and now could not. 

“DORIAN!! Dorian! Dorian... DORIAN!! Dorian! 
Dorian... DORIAN!! Dorian! Dorian....” She did not 
scream. She matched each pain and pushed it aside with, “DOR- 
IAN!! Dorian! Dorian... .” 

The baby was not really born; it came. And when it had 
come, she took the knife from me (because I could not do it) 
and cut it free. It was a boy . . . a tag, like his brother (who, like 
his sister, could crawl now) and, like his brother and mother, 
black-haired and dark-skinned. 

So he was there. And Dorian Woman had again suffered to 
Dorian. But this time, she could not put their issue on her back 
and walk to Dorian. For two more weeks we stayed in the 
gully by the creek, while Dorian Woman rested. 


Now she had to take us down from the mountains. 

She headed for Reed’s cabin. (J don’t know how she knew of 
it... perhaps Dorian told her.) She carried the last-born and 
the plump girl, and Dorian’s notebook. I carried the other boy 
and some dried fish. She was like a young hunter coming home 
with game (though she should have been weaker than I) and 1 
could not go fast enough to match her, nor long enough. When- 
ever we rested, she put her babies down and paced to an impa- 
tient, bird-song chant. 

Reed’s cabin was her rest. Reed was her help. 
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But Reed was a long-dead corpse lying in the grass before 
the fire-gutted cast of his cabin. 

Dorian Woman didn’t cry. She didn’t even stop walking. 

“Dorian.” And again it was a call. And still, she was un- 
breakable, invincible, and with no faith in death. 

We went to Reed’s spring and drank. Dorian Woman drib- 
bled water from her finger-tips into the babies’ mouths, with 
her head tilted to a side unaffectedly, like a small girl playing. 

But we had to stop for rest now. Our dried fish was gone. 
The last-born was crying. 

“Dorian!” And I saw them too. “DORIAN! DORIAN!!” 

They came over the hill and we saw them by their dust. They 
would not have seen us clearly yet. 

There was a thick brush up from the spring. She pushed me 
with the two first-born under the brush. The last-born was still 
crying, so she held him and, with Dorian’s notebook under her 
arm, went back to the spring. And waited. 

They were not like the God of Moses in their terribleness. 

She stood braced within herself as the point rider came dart- 
ing in at her. He whirled his painted pony and yipped to the 
others. They came down slowly, proud on horse . . . led by one. 

The one who led barked at her from a big mouth yanked 
back and down in a perpetual snarl, “Woman, how is the 
water?” 

She answered, with her terrible like-Moses’-God eyes, 
“Good.” 

The last-born cried on. 

“Stop him.” 

“T can not.” 

“Where is the father?” 

“T look for him.” 

“Here?” 

“No.” 

“What place are you of?” 

“These mountains.” 

“The father?” One of his eyelids was only half open. His 
face was many-scarred . . . some of them still scabbed. 
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“T do not know.” 

“‘Y our answer funny.” 

She stood silent . . . invincible. 

“Ts the father dead?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You are a ‘NO’ person. Stop the baby crying.” 

The last-born was not frightened to silence. 

“There were two white men in these mountains at the first 
snows. They killed many coming. They were called LeClerc 
and Dorian. LeClerc was a long-knife. Dorian had a woman. 
Is the father Dorian?” He was a war-man...a crazy-one... 
a killer who led men. He had, for thought, that intuitive sixth- 
sense... like her. . . animal. 

“No.” She was not led by him. 

“What is that white man thing?” He jabbed the notebook 
with his lance. She almost staggered. 

“T found it with a dead horse in the... .” 

I do not think I could have done it—I do not think I could 
have stopped her without betraying us all. I think I did right 
... the boy and I lived, the first-born boy and I. 

The first-born girl crawled from under the brush. 

A laugh ripped through the perpetual snarl. “Dorian 
Woman!” The scab-face kicked the crying boy from Dorian 
Woman’s arms and threw his lance into it before it touched 
the ground. Then he was beating his heels into his pony’s 
flanks. The pony screamed and leaped, trying to stop the tor- 
ture. 

“Dorian!” she (must have) whispered. 

When the pony’s hoofs pounded over the girl baby, the 
scab-face’s warriors muttered in disgust. He yanked the pony 
to a stop a few steps beyond the baby, turned, and was galloping 
at Dorian Woman. 

A burly little warrior with a buffalo skull over his head 
knifed his mount between the scab-face and Dorian Woman. As 
the scab-face turned, the buffalo-head fell in beside him and 
they rode away. 

One warrior dropped some food before Dorian Woman as 
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he rode by her. When they had all gone there was ample food 
... for the three of us. 

Dorian Woman stood with her silent head down and whis- 
pered once more, “Dorian.” 

Then we picked up the food. 


I never heard her say, “Dorian.” or “Dorian!” or “DOR- 
IAN!” that way again. Because Dorian WAS, perhaps, the 
answer to the call...and now she would finish too. Used but 
never defeated woman ... slowly making an end to it too. And 
ultimately tobe SOMETHING ... ultimately to mean to live. 

A canoe-flotilla of trappers picked us up somewhere on the 
Snake where it is still blue and clean, and we traveled with its 
furs to Portland. 

(For our names, she answered shyly, pointing respectively, 
without looking at the trapper-captain...and smiling, “Joe- 
Zee. Found that one,” and, “DorianSon. Dorian’s and me.) 
DorianSon and I went to school in Portland. He became a 
lawyer. Proving LeClerc wrong ...though perhaps wrongly 
... but surely, as he said, “with particular.” 

And Dorian Woman ... knew things and probably did this; 
but never thought... could kick her devil in the stomach and 
be kicked back and come up ... had a bed for sleep, to die. 
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SCAPE-GRACE 


Into the stone asylum of the terrace 
he pours his grassy braid out of the light. 
The jade greaves of his walking belly shiver with his heart. 


Safe in the placid muscular embrace of his twined kin 
he slides and hides his spatulate bright head 
till fear of brandished hate subsides. 


He sleeps. And wakes. Hunts meat and mate. 
And glimmers in the uncut outer grass, assuming 
the shape of evil for the evil eye. 


NIGHT CREATURES 


Bestial innocence illumines my dream. 
Out of the reticence of thickets 
torches shine 

that are the eyes of watchfulness 
awaiting love. 


They who await love expect treachery. 
Fright is in them like music 

teasing their fibres. 

They who desire so much have room in them 
for piteous loss. 


And so they turn and turn on moonlit feet 
fold themselves sadly to their beds of leaf 
and quiver into sleep. 
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GHOST STORY 


All the windows are shining. A great waltz flows 
out of the house into the living dark. 

Dancers come through a casement door that throws 
a rhomb of honey onto indigo grass. 

By twos they walk among the elms and pines, 
secret as deer evasive in a park. 


The house that seems a vessel blown in glass 
brims with a light the color of Moselle. 

The rational bricks of daytime have become 

a pulsing vision held erect by vines, 

and high beyond the roof the meteors pour 

like bright leaves scattering from a shaken bough 
through black October. 


Shallow tides of Strauss 
swell to a sea of fury in my brain 
and memory is a storm I can’t repel. 


Swept by a longing to go through that door 

I try to move, but stand from foot to brow 
rigid. My blood has drained and left no stain. 

I am that statue at the garden’s end 

which, cracked and mossy, still retains the form 
of Venus, startled, hands poised to defend 
what nothing threatens. I struggle to unbend 
arms that the noonday sun can never warm. 


But now the windows blur and the whole house 
flares, like a single star, with straws of light, 
and blinds me. 


When the dark has healed my sight 
the blood flows through my stone, and I discern 
the old foundations bandaged thick with fern. 
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Shakespeare in his Sonnets 


| Rasa who reads poetry knows a number of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets well, but many readers have been put off from the 
whole collection by the biographical questions it raises and the 
accumulation of unsatisfactory answers proposed by commen- 
tators. The sonnets not only include some of the most beautiful 
poems ever written, but they have the additional interest that 
they are the only poems we have which Shakespeare wrote out 
of his own life, in his own person—a remarkable, indeed aston- 
ishing collection. People often wish that a diary or correspond- 
ence might turn up from which we could learn about Shakes- 
peare; in the sonnets we have, by a fluke, something of this 
kind. But they are cast in the mold of his age, not ours, and they 
do not oblige our curiosity about circumstantial facts. The who, 
where, when are beyond knowing, despite the tantalizing close- 
ness of the poems to Shakespeare’s personal life. The many 
theories that have been proposed were all expertly reviewed in 
1944, in the hundreds of pages of the New Variorum Edition, 
by the late Professor Hyder Rollins, a master of objective 
literary scholarship; his conclusion was that “nothing worthy 
of the name of ‘evidence’ has been produced to substantiate any 
of them, and probably nothing ever will be.”* Yet this barren 
tradition of biographical speculation has led many to assume— 
even when they see no answer—that the question about the son- 





This essay is a somewhat shortened version of the introduction to the 
edition of the Sonnets to be published shortly in the Laurel Shakespeare, 
under the general editorship of Francis Fergusson, by the Dell Publishing 
Company of New York. 





1 Rollins summarized his judgment thus in a brief introduction to Sonnets 
(New York, 1951), ix. 
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nets is “What is the story behind them?” The poems are usually 
discussed not as poems but as evidence—and insufficient evidence 
at that. 

People who care about poetry usually react to this tendency 
by making a point of ignoring all questions as to what the son- 
nets express of Shakespeare’s life and attending only to what 
they are as autonomous poetic achievements. Shakespeare, in 
finding words for his love, often evokes what is loveliest in 
the world at large: 


Making a couplement of proud compare 

With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 

With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare, 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. (21) 


Such sonnets are products of the brief golden age of English 
poetry when the magic of the simplest, most fundamental things 
could be conveyed in unforced words. The sonnets are also, 
within their forthright form, among the most exquisitely 
wrought creations of sound and syllable in the language. Fre- 
quently they give compelling utterance to experiences everyone 
goes through in love—anguish, elation, joy, dismay; and they 
realize with directness and fullness basic conditions of existence 
which love has to confront—the fact of mortality, the separate- 
ness of human beings, their need of each other, the graces that 
come unsought and undeserved. 

It is better to read the sonnets for these universal values than 
to lose their poetry by turning them into riddles about Shakes- 
peare’s biography. But to block off consideration of what they 
mean as an expression of Shakespeare’s own experience is a 
needless sacrifice, which leads in practice to ignoring those many 
sonnets which hinge on the stresses of the poet’s personal life, 
and to losing an important part of the meaning and beauty of 
the whole collection. We can turn our backs on the unanswer- 
able questions of fact, and read the poems not as tantalizing clues 
but as expression of a man’s experience. When we do so, we find 
that, though they do not tell a story, they do express a person- 
ality. They are gestures of love, concern, disappointment, anger 
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or disgust, profoundly and candidly conveyed. That we cannot 
know who was actually addressed does not prevent our feeling 
and understanding the gestures. What is communicated in this 
way is not, of course, “the whole truth about Shakespeare.” The 
sonnets are only Shakespeare at certain times in certain kinds of 
relations, with a young man or several young men (1-126), 
with a dark-complexioned married woman of loose morals 
(127-152). And in them we see Shakespeare only where he is 
living by writing poetry to people, rather than living in other 
ways. But within these limits, we do encounter his personality, 
and it is an extraordinary one. Shakespeare exhibits, like Keats, 
astonishing “negative capability.” He realizes others with a 
selflessness or lack of self that is sometimes poignant, sometimes 
desperate, even ugly, sometimes sublime. To look at the son- 
nets in relation to their author does not mean turning away from 
their qualities as poetry; on the contrary, the poems gain mean- 
ing and beauty—even the ones most familiar. We can see in 
them a great artist encountering, in love, the predicaments of 
his temperament and his part in life. And we can see what he 
loved, turned into the substance of poetry. 


I. “His sugared sonnets among his private friends.” 


What Shakespeare expressed in the sonnets was conditioned 
by the special place they had in the poet’s life. They were not 
written for publication, but to present to friends, not written 
all together, but singly and in groups at intervals over several 
years. We have Francis Meres’ unambiguous reference in 1598 
to “his sugared sonnets among his private friends.” Their pri- 
vate character is reflected in the circumstance that, except for 
the two sonnets (138 and 144) which were included in a pirati- 
cal anthology in 1599, they were not published until 1609, late 
in Shakespeare’s life, long after most of them must have been 
written. This was the only edition, brought out by a marginal 
publisher, clearly without Shakespeare’s permission or super- 
vision. The cryptic dedication to “Mr. W. H.” was the pub- 
lisher’s not Shakespeare’s. It seems likely that this one edition 
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was soon suppressed, for in spite of Shakespeare’s established 
fame there is almost no notice of the sonnets in the decades 
following their appearance: in 1640 they were so little known 
that a publisher ventured to pretend that he was bringing out 
unpublished poems of Shakespeare in issuing a rearranged 
version of the 1609 text. 

Shakespeare’s sonnets are often spoken of as his sonnet se- 
quence, though they are not in fact such a production, indeed 
not one production at all. They were probably begun in the 
period when the rage for sonnets in private life was at its 
height, and when Shakespeare was making much of sonnets in 
his plays. There are a particularly large number of parallels 
in imagery and phrasing between the sonnets, especially those 
numbered below 100, and Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo 
and Juliet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Richard II, as 
well as the two narrative poems published in 1592 and 1594. 
These facts suggest that the bulk of the sonnets were probably 
composed between 1593 and 1597. Many of them, however, 
including most of those numbered above 100 in the collection, 
seem later in style, with affinities to the plays of the “problem” 
period, and so may have been composed later—unless, as some 
think, Shakespeare went through rapidly in the close form of 
the sonnet a development which came more slowly in the larger 
form of his plays. 

C. S. Lewis has made the point that the typical Renaissance 
sonnet was a public form of poetry. “A good sonnet... was 
like a good public prayer: the test is whether the congregation 
can ‘join’ and make it their own, not whether it provides inter- 
esting materials for the spiritual biography of the compiler. The 
whole body of the sonnet sequences is more like an erotic liturgy 
than a series of erotic confidences.”” Many of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are drastic (and unparalleled) exception to this rule: 
they refer to complicated and very private relations. But in 
his sonnets, as elsewhere, he uses the current idiom and goes 
beyond it or puts it to new uses rather than rebelling against it. 


? English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), 491. 
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He starts out with sonnets of ceremonial praise, seeking 


to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite. (23) 


At intervals he makes astonishing explorations of passion, not 
because he is telling a story, or writing a “confession,” but be- 
cause in living out his life he encounters complications which 
then become the subjects of sonnets. Occasionally the use of the 
sonnet as part of the poet’s life seems to damage it as art—we 
sometimes sense distortion serving ulterior purposes, especially 
in the poems, addressed to the friend as patron, which seek to 
counter the bid for patronage of a rival poet (78-86). But an 
extraordinary honesty predominates. 


II. The Sonnet as an Action 


To read through the sonnets at a sitting, though it is useful 
for surveying the topography they present, does violence to 
them and to the reader—it can produce a sensation of hot-house 
oppression. Each poem needs to be dwelt on; each requires the 
kind of concentrated attention which could have been given 
when they were received singly or in small groups. To read and 
reread is essential if we are to enjoy the way each moves, the 
use it makes of the possibilities of the sonnet form, the par- 
ticular development in it of a design of sounds and images. The 
sonnets ask for a special sort of attention because in them poetry 
is, in a special way, an action, something done for and to the 
beloved. Indeed sometimes the activity of the poetry alone 
makes endurable the passivity of the attitudes expressed by 
the poet. 

Many of the sonnets are wonderfully generous poems; they 
give meaning and beauty. The generosity is at once personal, a 
selfless love, and impersonal, the glow upon the world at the 
golden moment when Shakespeare began to write. The poems 
create a world resonant with the friend’s beauty: 


Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime; 
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So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. (3) 


The curious theme of the first seventeen sonnets works because 
to urge a friend to marry and have children provides occasions 
for saying simple things beautifully: how lovely April is; how 
fine it is that age, in spite of wrinkles, has windows through 
which to see its golden time renewed. The poet’s vicarious in- 
terest in the young man’s sexual fulfillment is not queasy be- 
cause it is realized by evoking the creative power generally at 
work in nature: 

Those hours that with gentle work did frame 

The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell.... (5) 


The phrase “gentle work” is typical of the direct cherishing of 
the processes of life. The feeling about the destructiveness of 
death is equally direct: 


For never resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there... . (5) 


There is no holding back from obvious words or metaphors: the 
sun’s light is gracious, music is sweet, the buds of May are 
darling; death is winter, darkness, Time’s scythe; beauty is all 
the usual things, for example a flower. But the meaning of the 
/ usual things is renewed: 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
. How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower. (65) 


That a flower is a fragile thing is familiar enough. But that a 
flower has its own kind of power too—this comes as a poignant 
realization. It often happens that the metaphorical vehicle in 
which Shakespeare conveys the tenor of his love absorbs our 
chief attention, so that the love itself is left behind or fulfilled 
in what it is compared to. We dwell on the fact that “summer’s 
lease hath all too short a date,” that the earth devours “her own 
sweet brood,” that the morning flatters “the mountain tops with 
sovereign eye,” that black night is “Death’s second self,” and 
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“seals up all in rest.” Consider, as a summary example, the 
direct descriptions of the seasons in 97 and 98, “old December’s 
bareness every where,” “teeming autumn big with rich in- 
crease,” “proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim,” and summer 
when we “wonder at the lily’s white” and “praise the deep ver- 
million of the rose.” The world is full of value that can be 
looked at front-face. Shakespeare could get more of this gold 
into his poetry than anyone else in the golden age because he 
had the greatest power of admiration. 

To quote isolated phrases or lines from the sonnets is un- 
satisfying, because every line or phrase is, in the act of reading, 
part of a single movement: when you know a sonnet well, an 
individual line, quoted alone, rings with the sound that it has 
in its proper place. Each sonnet is one utterance. Shakespeare’s 
use of the form is simple and forthright and also delicate and 
subtle. He never varies from three quatrains followed by a 
couplet, abab, cdcd, efef, gg: 


Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name... ? (76) 


Other Elizabethan sonneteers showed more technical restless- 
ness. Shakespeare not only uses nothing but the Shakespearean 
form (it does tell his name! ), but for the most part he uses it 
straight. He does not run his syntax against the line endings or 
the rhyme scheme. There are exceptions, but normally the sen- 
tences close with the close of each quatrain, or else are balanced 
symmetrically within the four line unit. Within sentences, gram- 
mar and thought typically pause or turn at the end of the line; 
where they do run over, the enjambment is rarely emphatic. 
Shakespeare does not exploit the more outward forms of varia- 
tion because within the pattern he is making astonishingly beau- 
tiful designs with sound and syllable and cadence. He is like an 
accomplished figure skater who sticks to the classical figures be- 
cause what he cares about is what he can make of each evolution. 
(Shakespeare had, after all, unlimited opportunities in the plays 

for free-style improvisations, swoops, spins, leaps.) Each sonnet 
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is different, but the difference is achieved not by changing the 
framework of form but by moving in fresh ways within it. 

It seems clear that Shakespeare wrote by quatrains. In coming 
to know a sonnet by heart, you find yourself recalling it one 
quatrain at a time and often getting stuck trying to move to the 
next, for lack of a tangible link. The imagery does not regularly 
carry through; what does carry through is the momentum of 
the discourse. The movement from quatrain to quatrain is 
usually a shift of some sort, though it can be simply a continuing 
with fresh impetus. The figure skater starts each evolution by 
kicking off from an edge, and can move from one evolution to 
another either by staying on the same edge of the same blade, or 
changing from inside edge to outside edge, or from left foot 
inside to right foot outside, and so on—each of these technical 
moves focusing a whole living gesture of the balancing, moving 
body. People praise Shakespeare’s sonnets because each one is 
about one thing: one should add that each is one motion about 
one thing, the motion normally being composed of three large 
sweeps and the shorter couplet. (The very different serial move- 
ment of 66 is a revealing exception to prove the rule.) 

It is important to recognize that in most of the sonnets the 
couplet is mot the emotional climax, or indeed even the musical 
climax; where it is made so, either by Shakespeare’s leaning on 
it too heavily, or by our giving it unnecessary importance, one 
feels that two lines are asked to do too much. This let-down 
or over-reach in the couplet is the most common defect in the 
sonnets, though with tactful reading it usually can be kept from 
being troublesome. One needs to attend to the motion and the 
imaginative expansion which the sonnet achieves in the quat- 
rains, realizing that the couplet is often no more than a turning 
around at the end to look from a new vantage at what has been 
expressed. 

The main line of the sonnet as Shakespeare writes it is the 
patterned movement of discourse, not the imagery. The voice 
rides the undulation of the meter, gaining remarkable power 
and reaching out in ardent or urgent or solemn gestures defined 
by rhythmical variations. The criticism of our time has been 
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fascinated by the way poetry can explore experience by carrying 
out the implications of a metaphor or conceit, as notably in 
Donne’s work. Shakespeare in the sonnets occasionally does 
something like this—most perfectly in the three paralleled 
metaphors of 73: “That time of year... the twilight of such 
day ...the glowing of such fire.” But the progression by ex- 
tending metaphors in 73 is most definitely not typical. He is 
responsible to rhythmical, not metaphorical consistency. The 
sonnet often starts with something like a metaphorical pro- 
gram, but usually it is not carried through; metaphors are 
picked up, changed, mixed, dropped ad lib while the sonnet 
runs its strong course as an utterance. One often finds, as one 
penetrates the poetic texture of a particular poem, that it holds 
together by determinate rhythm and sound several almost in- 
dependent strains of meaning, or a cluster of ambiguities which, 
worked out logically, are almost mutually exclusive. A case in 
point, which also will be of interest to us in considering the 
relationship of Shakespeare to the friend he addresses, comes 
in 16, where the poet urges that children can provide reproduc- 
tions of the friend “much liker than your painted counterfeit,” 
and then goes on with an extraordinarily rich use of the word 
“lines”: 

So should the lines of life that life repair, 

Which this Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, 

Neither in inward worth nor outward fair, 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 


The suggestiveness of “lines of life” appears in the variety of 
commentators’ paraphrases recorded in the Variorum edition: 
the “lines of life” can be the lines life etches on a face, or the 
lines of descent in a genealogy, or the lines of the living pictures 
presented by children, or the lines of children as living poems 
(as opposed to the mere written lines of the “pupil pen”), or 
even, perhaps, as an echo at the back of the mind, what one 
commentator defends in urging unconvincingly that “lines of 
life” is a misprint for “loins of life” (compare the sonnet’s con- 
clusion: “And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill.”). 
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Shakespeare had a supremely wandering mind! To ravel out 
such associations can of course be misleading. In an actual, live 
reading of a sonnet such clustering ideas as these are felt to- 
gether, not sorted; they are the opening out of mind and heart 
into the plurality of the world’s riches. What keeps us from 
coming to a standstill in walleyed contemplation is the flow of 
the poem’s movement as it gathers in meaning in the service 
of the poet’s love. 

One can instance even more dramatic places where the poetry 
makes a thick harmony out of woolgathering multiplicity—the 
most famous is “Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang,” thanks to William Empson’s discussion at the outset of 
Seven Types of Ambiguity. What criticism now needs to stress, 
I think, is not the interplay of imagery but the interplay of 
sound. (A case in point is the chord of vowels and of “r’s” in 
“bare ruin’d choirs,” sounded in three successive long, slow 
syllables—the mystery of the line comes from this music as 
much as from the wonderful complex of metaphors it holds in 
solution.) We need to consider, not a special case like 73, but 
the much more common case where there is great richness of 
metaphor but metaphorical consistency is not regarded: 


O how shall summer’s honey breath hold out, 

Against the wrackful siege of battering days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong but Time decays? (65) 


These are splendid lines—but it is the design of sound that 
chiefly carries them, the open-breathing o and u sounds and 
flowing consonants of “How shall summer’s honey breath hold 
out” followed by the battering lines, with “wrackful” and 


| “rocks impregnable.” One can understand summer’s honey 


metaphorically as provision for a siege—but one cannot carry 
the metaphor further, one cannot “batter” honey! And the 
summer-winter opposition, as well as the battering, have been 


__ lost by the time we get to “Time decays.” 


) 


Sound and rhythm again and again give life to statements or 
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figures which might otherwise be banal: so in a quatrain selected 
almost at random from 97: 


How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year: 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 

What old December’s bareness everywhere! (97) 


A rich use of various e sounds emerges: the poignant sense of 
absence from “thee” is developed as we encounter the same 
sound in “fleeting” and “freezings”; the open @ sounds in 
“What dark days” feel cavernous against the prevailing e tones; 
“December’s bareness” includes the three vowel sounds present 
in “everywhere,” so that the bareness seems to spread out 
“everywhere”—and the meter makes “everywhere” larger than 
it would be in prose by stressing two of its three syllables. Con- 
sonants of course are also put to work reinforcing the meaning, 
for example by linking “fleesing and freezing” to “felt,” “old” 
to “December,” “Deceméer” to “bareness.” One can go on and 
on in this fashion, once one starts looking for such tangible pat- 
terns—and though it is not always possible to know where to 
draw the line between cases that really matter and cases that are 


farfetched, such texture of physical relations among words is . 


clearly fundamental to the beauty amd the meaning of the 
poetry. When we shift from quatrain to quatrain, like a skater 
turning to lean into a new evolution, part of the newness is 
often the sound of a fresh set of dominant vowels; or again, we 
sometimes recognize a set of sounds carried all through a sonnet 
to give it its distinctive tune. 

The sonnets often would be “witty” if it were not that the 
wit in them goes along with sound and cadences that hold feel- 
ing—the wit is rarely isolated to be felt separately, as Donne’s 
so often is, but enters into the whole motion. If we read them 
in isolation, we would be amused by the virtuoso alliteration and 
assonance in lines like 


And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. ... 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. (30) 
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But when we read them as an integral part of the lovely sonnet 
“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought,” the huddled 
sounds serve to convey the pressure of the past on the present 
as a thickening or troubling of speech. Where we feel a twinge 
of amusement, it is usually in combination with feelings dictated 
by the underlying rhythm, as with the ruefulness of 


But ah, thought kills me that I am not thought. ... (44) 


It would be wrong to suppose that the sonnets are without 
humor. There are places where Shakespeare positively romps, 
but the fun is almost never unmixed with serious feeling: 


Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so, 

Kind is my love today, tomorrow kind, 

Still constant with a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verse to coristancy confin’d, 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words. ... (105) 


This gay whirl is an extreme example of the repetition common 
in the sonnets, the same words rolled round, each time with 
added life because they fall differently each time within the 
poem’s progress. In 105 this sort of fun is indulged in almost 
by itself, in celebration of a moment’s carefree confidence. But 
even 105, which is as near to a jeu d’ esprit as we come, has its 
serious side, for it raises a question about idolatry which it does 
not settle. 


III. “Two loves I have... .” 


The publisher who pirated the sonnets in 1640 changed the 
pronouns in 1 to 126 so as to make the poems seem to be ad- 
dressed to a woman; he was the first of the many editors and 
commentators who have been troubled by the fact that a man is 
addressed in these love poems. Whether there was only one 
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young man, or several, cannot be definitely settled: what is 
clear is that there was one role, of beloved younger friend or 
“lover,” corresponding to a need in the poet to live in and 
through another person. It is usually in the beauty of a person 
of the opposite sex that we experience, incarnate, the sum of 
life’s powers and perfections. But here we find that the twenty- 
five sonnets addressed to a woman, “the dark lady,” dwell on 
her imperfections and falsehoods and the paradox that never- 
theless she inspires physical desire; in the poems addressed to 
a man, by contrast, there is exultant contemplation of the be- 
loved’s beauty and cherishing of his whole identity, but nothing 
of specific bodily prurience. The “higher” love is expressed 
towards a man and the “lower” towards a woman. Poems to 
both, moreover, deal with a strange and troubling situation: 
Shakespeare’s friend is lured into an affair by Shakespeare’s 
mistress (40-42, 133, 134, 144); the poet’s concern, in the 
midst of anguished humiliation, is to keep the man’s love, not 
the woman’s! 

Various explanations have been offered. It has been suggested 
that the friend and mistress are fictions created in the process 
of an exercise in conventional sonneteering, but this notion has 
not stood up. A fiction, especially a fiction by Shakespeare, 
would satisfy our curiosity where the sonnets frequently baffle 
us by speaking of things which the person addressed is assumed 
to know but to which we have no key. And much of what is 
expressed concerning the friend and the mistress is most defi- 
nitely mot conventional sonneteering. The claim that passionate 
sonnets addressed to men were conventional, with which Sir 
Henry Lee and others attempted to allay Victorian anxieties, is 
simply not true. It is true that there was a cult of friendship in 
the Renaissance, and that writers and stories set ideal friendship 
between men above love for a woman. Professor Edward Hub- 
ler, whose valuable book The Senses of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
judiciously explores this and other problems, points out that 
Elizabethans used the term “lover” between men without em- 
barrassment: thus Menenius, trying to get through to see Corio- 
lanus in the Volscian camp, does not hesitate to say to a guard, 
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“J tell thee, fellow, Thy general was my lover.” Mr. Hubler, 
with others, makes the further point that homosexuality, except 
for a passing slur about Thersites, is never at issue in the plays, 
either as a trait of character or, what is more revealing, as a 
latent motif in the imagery (Marlowe’s plays provide a striking 
contrast). We do get in Shakespeare’s comedies a series of places 
where boy actors play the parts of girls disguised as men; but 
this playful transvestism, convenient in a theater where boys 
played the women, is never queasy. We are never shown a man 
pretending to be a woman. What is dramatized is the fun of 
young women, Portia, Rosalind, Viola, zestfully acting as 
youths for a while and then falling back gladly and gracefully 
into their womanliness. This game reflects, not perversity, but 
the fundamental Elizabethan security about the roles of the 
sexes. The same security permitted the dramatist to present the 
Duke in Twelfth Night delighting in the page Cesario’s fresh 
youth and graceful responsiveness, and so falling in love with- 
out knowing it with the woman beneath the page’s disguise. The 
sensibility of Shakespeare’s age was open to appreciating quali- 
ties which youths and women have in common. This openness 
probably goes with the fact that homosexuality had no place in 
Elizabethan social life. Because their masculinity never was in 
doubt, men could wear their hair long, dress in silks and ruffles, 
pose for portraits “leaning against a tree among roses.” 

These facts should be kept in mind in reading sonnet 20, 
where Shakespeare praises “the master-mistress of my passion” 
for possessing feminine beauty without feminine fickleness. The 
bawdy joke at the end acknowledges that the friend’s sexuality 
is masculine and directed to women; such a pleasantry could 
only be pleasant where physical relations of the poet with the 
friend were out of the question. And yet the fact remains that 
the relationship expressed is a most unusual one: “Mine be thy 
love, and thy love’s use their [women’s] treasure.” What 
Shakespeare’s metaphor of capital and interest here proposes is 
that he should enjoy the whole identity of the friend while 
women enjoy what this capital yields of specific sexuality. And 
such is indeed the sort of relationship which the sonnets to the 
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friend express, while those to the mistress present an obverse 
relationship concerned with the use of her sexuality rather than 
with her love. : 

Why then do we read the sonnets if the affections they ex- 
press are so unusual? In the first place, because the love ex- 
pressed for the friend is love, a most important kind of love 
which is ordinarily part of a relationship but here becomes the 
whole and is expressed with an unparalleled fullness and in- 
tensity. It is love by identification rather than sexual possession. 
Such cherishing love is a leading part of full sexual love be- 
tween men and women. And it is central in other relations of life, 
notably between parents and children: the early sonnet (3) 
which says “thou art thy mother’s glass” is followed by one 
where the poet is in the mother’s place: 


My glass shall not persuade me I am old 
So long as youth and thou are of one date. (22) 


In another place (37) he compares himself to a father who 
“takes delight / To see his active child do deeds of youth.” 
The strangely special theme of the first seventeen sonnets 
(“What man,” C. S. Lewis asks, “ever really cared whether 
another man got married or not?”) gives Shakespeare occasion 
to cherish the friend’s identity and, beyond that, to envisage 
generously, in the idea of having children, a process by which 
one identity is recreated in another, as the poet throughout the 
sonnets finds himself renewed in his friend. 

The universality of the part of love which here becomes 
the whole makes it easy for us to “join,” as congregation, in all 
those sonnets, among them the most familiar and most beauti- 
ful, where the poet expresses how the friend’s being galvanizes 
his whole consciousness. A lover’s experience is the same, who- 
ever the beloved, when absence makes a winter (97), when 
“thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings” (29), when 
“descriptions of the fairest wights” in “the chronicles of wasted 
time” seem all to be prophecies of a present beauty (106). 
These poems make one very conscious of the active transmuta- 
tion of experience by passion (e.g. 114), and of the lover’s 
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imagination straining at the limitations of physical existence: 
“Jf the dull substance of my flesh were thought...” (48). 
Loving by identifying with the person loved can have a 
special scope for Shakespeare which it does not have for people 
who are not poets, because he can realize his friend’s beauty and 
value in words. To realize the relationship by turning it into 
poetry gives a fulfillment which actually is physical, in that the 
poem, as utterance, is a physical act. That the writing of a sonnet 
provides a kind of physical union with the friend explains at 
least in part, I think, the recurrent emphasis on the sonnets as 
rescuing the beloved from death. Taken literally, the talk of 
conferring immortality seems rather empty—the friend, after 
all, is never named, and he is given no determinate social 
identity, indeed no personality. (It is because all this area is 
left so blank that the curious have been free to bemuse them- 
selves with conjectures of every kind about the friend’s iden- 
tity.) But the sustaining reality in the theme of immortality is 
that the poet, in the act of writing the poem, experiences a 
lover’s sense of triumphing over time by becoming one with 
great creating nature as embodied in another being. We have 
dwelt on the comparison made in 16 between different kinds 
of “lines of life.” When the poet turns from urging children 
on his friend to addressing him directly, he uses the same 
metaphor to say that Death shall not “brag thou wand’rest in 
his shade / When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st” (18). 
Such claims for poetry’s power are of course a universal 
commonplace of the Petrarchan tradition—Shakespeare reg- 
ularly links them with poignant, inclusive reflections on mortal- 
ity. In reflections on mortality in carpe diem poems like 
Marvell’s “Coy Mistress,” there is often a suggestion, verging 
on a kind of metaphysical cruelty, that dissolution will come 
anyway, so it may as well come, delightfully, in sexual sur- 
render. Shakespeare’s sonnets often enhance the beauty of his 
friend and the mystery of life in him by reflections that he 
“amongst the wastes of time must go,” like “the wide world 
and all its fading sweets” (19). The sense of helplessness in the 
face of time is more profound and poignant than in most love 
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poetry, partly because Shakespeare looks to no sexual resolu- 
tion. A great weight is thrown on resolution in the creative act 
of poetry—and so on poetry’s promise of immortality. Not in- 
frequently, as in 19, claims made in a concluding couplet, after 
large reflections on devouring Time, have not weight enough 
to make a satisfying balance. But a massive poem like 55, 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme... . 


makes us realize anew art’s power of survival; in 74 and else- 
where we are made to feel how a man’s spirit can be preserved 
in poetry whereas “the earth can have but earth.” 


IV. Eros Tyrranos 


The concern to realize and live in the identity of another 
is just what we should expect, if we think about it, from the man 
who, beyond all other men, created other identities. And the 
difficulties with love expressed in the sonnets are also congruous 
with the capacities demonstrated in the plays. One difficulty, 
which grows more and more obvious as one reads and rereads 
the poems to the friend, is that the action, in such a love as this, 
is almost all on the poets side. In 53, Shakespeare asks the 
arresting question, 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 


The poet’s powers as a dramatist at once come to mind when 
he goes on to say, 


Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 


And you in Grecian tires are painted new. 


It is clear that the strange shadows come not from the friend, 
but from the poet, who costumes him now in one role, now in 
another. Sonnet 61 recognizes this fact in answering another 
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arresting question, 


Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 


The conclusion is a troubled recognition that it is the poet’s 
will, not the friend’s: 


For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me far off, with others all too near. 


One is tempted to answer for the friend that after all, not being 
a poet, he cannot beguile the long night with a companion 
composed of images and words! 

There are sonnets which recognize, too, if only playfully, 
that such identification as the poet feels with his friend involves 
selfishness or self-love. Thus 62 exploits a double-take as to 
who is who: “Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, / ... Me- 
thinks no face so gracious is as mine, / No shape so true, no 
truth of such account.” The turn comes with the third 
quatrain: “But when my glass shows me myself indeed, / 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity. .. .” The same game 
is played in 39, this time with “worth” and “self”: “What can 
mine own praise to mine own self bring? / And what is’t but 
mine own when I praise thee?” It is easy to dismiss this sort 
of reasoning, when we read a sonnet in isolation, as sonneteer’s 
logic. But when we come to understand the sort of relationship 
Shakespeare is expressing, we realize that these poems mean 
what they say in making equations. The poet’s sense of himself 
hinges on the identification: elation in realizing himself in the 
friend’s self is matched by desolation when he is left in the lurch 
of selflessness. There are a number of poems where he proposes 
to do anything, to set himself utterly at naught or injure him- 
self, if by so doing he can contribute to the friend’s wishes and 
give him meaning: “Upon thy side against myself Ill fight 
... That thou, in losing me, shall win much glory.” (88)/ 
“Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt...” (89). 
Commentators have been silly enough to conclude from this that 
Shakespeare was literally lame; they have argued from “beated 
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and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity” that he wrote the sonnets 
when he was old. Of course in both cases what is conveyed is 
not literal incapacity but the poet’s sense that without the 
younger friend he is nothing. Indeed the action of making 
himself nothing is, for him, a way of making love real by 
making the beloved everything. 

With the woman, things go just the other way: Shakespeare 
makes love to her by telling her she is naught! At the best, he 
tells her that she attracts him even though she is “black” instead 
of “fair” (127); more commonly, he asks for favors in the same 
breath that he tells her he loves her in spite of his five wits and 
his five senses (141); most commonly, he spells out her false- 
hood and exclaims at the paradox that “in the very refuse of 
[her] deeds” she somehow makes him love her more “the more 
I hear and see just cause of hate” (150). These are outrageous 
poems: one wonders whether in fact most of them can have been 
sent to the poor woman—whether many of them were not off- 
stage exercises in hate and despite written from a need to get 
something out of the poet’s system. To tell a woman that since 
she is promiscuous, she may as well let you put in among the 
rest, especially since your name too is Will (135), does not seem 
a very likely way to win even a hardened profligate. Several 
poems, notably 151, present a sequence in which degrading 
the woman and his relation to her frees the poet for an impudent 
phallic self-assertion: 


For, thou betraying me, I do betray 

My nobler part to my gross body’s treason ; 

My soul doth tell my body that he may 

Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason. ... 


One cannot avoid the conclusion that, for Shakespeare, in the 
constellation of relations with which the sonnets are concerned, 
specific sexual love was disassociated from cherishing and ador- 
ing love: sonnet 144 summarizes these “two loves,” one of 
“comfort,” the other of “despair,” one “a man right fair,” 
the other “a woman colored ill.” The psychological implications 
have of course been variously interpreted, most recently by a 
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Dutch psychoanalyst, Dr. Conrad V. Emde Boas. I understand 
that his large book, which has not yet been translated, sees in 
Shakespeare’s cherishing of a younger man an identification 
with the mother’s role, and a displaced narcissism which in 
praising the beloved enjoys the contemplation of an ideal image 
of the poet himself. Such a theory can only be rightly evaluated 
by mobilizing the whcie system of thought which gives its con- 
cepts meaning. But common sense can see, I think, that the 
sonnets reflect only one patterning of a kaleidoscopic person- 
ality: the tenderness which here is attached to a man or several 
men might well, in other phases of Shakespeare’s life, have 
been felt for women. 

And without resort to psychoanalytic formulations, our 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s qualities as an artist can help in 
understanding the attitudes expressed in the sonnets. James 
Joyce, in pursuing his own obsession with the artist as a natural 
cuckold, was much preoccupied with the triangle in the sonnets. 
In Ulysses, Shakespeare emerges as a shadowy double for 
Bloom and as an omen for Stephen Dedalus: the flickering 
suggestions about Shakespeare center in the notion that he was 
betrayed because as an artist he would rather see than do, not 
asserting himself in actual life but taking the lead in love from 
others, while fulfilling himself in creating the various persons 
of his plays. Joyce is riding his own concerns, but he provides 
a useful perspective on the sonnets which deal with the double 
infidelity. In 40-42, where Shakespeare struggles to find a way 
of resolving in words the injury that his friend and mistress 
have done him in deeds, the idea of his identification with his 
friend is carried to a bitter reductio ad absurdum: 


But here’s the joy, my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery, then she loves but me alone. (42) 


These tortured and tortuous sonnets adopt and abandon one 
strained interpretation after another, including the ironic sug- 
gestion that the two others are behaving as they do only to 
satisfy Shakespeare vicariously: 
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Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye, 

Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her, 

And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 

Suff’ring my friend for my sake to approve her. (42) 


How much simpler it would be if friend and mistress were 
both of them in a play! Indeed, bitter as these sonnets are, 
they express a response to the humiliation life has brought 
which moves in the direction of art. Most men would bury the 
event in silence, or else turn injury into anger. Shakespeare 
turns injury into poetry. The very act of writing about the 
betrayal is a kind of acceptance of it—which goes with the 
extraordinary effort to accept the friend even in such circum- 
stances. Thus 41 excuses “Those pretty wrongs that liberty 
commits, / When I am sometime absent from thy heart,” only 
to exclaim poignantly, “Ay me, but yet thou might’st my 
seat forbear.” In 40 the poet attempts a gesture of total self- 
abnegation: 


I do forgive thy robb’ry, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty; 

And yet love knows it is a greater grief 

To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 


The whole metrical force of the sonnet is mobilized in the 
uttering of “Lascivious grace,” a phrase which brings into focus 
the anguish and enjoyment of Shakespeare’s continuing identi- 
fication with the friend. The poet’s artistic sympathy encounters 
the closed ruthlessness of another living identity and remains 
open to it. 

These are disturbing and unsatisfying poems, despite their 
great power, because they do not achieve a stable attitude 
towards the experience. We encounter the same irresolute 
quality in some of the sonnets where the young man’s dissolute- 
ness or vanity are both rebuked and accepted (e.g. 95, 84). 
The poems are twisted on the rack of a sympathy “beyond good 
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and evil,” the sympathy which is organized in the plays, flowing 
into opposites and antagonists so that, as Eglington phrases it 
in Ulysses, “He is the ghost and the prince. He is all in all.” 
Stephen Dedalus takes up the point: 


He is, Stephen said. The boy of act one is the mature man of act five. 
All in all. In Cymbeline, in Othello he is bawd and cuckold. He acts 
and is acted on... . His unremitting intellect is the hornmad Iago cease- 
lessly willing that the moor in him shall suffer.* 


These are wild and whirling words, describing Shakespeare 
through Stephen and his preoccupations. But in them Joyce 
brings out how much Shakespeare needed the drama. 


V. Self-knowledge 


The most satisfying of the sonnets which deal with Shake- 
speare’s difficulties in love are those where he is using the sonnet 
primarily to confront what love reveals to him about himself. 
Thus in 35 we get, in the midst of excuses for the friend, a 
recognition that 


All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss... . 


The most impressive explorations come in sonnets which are 
late in the numerical order—poems which have a complexity 
of texture and tone which sets them apart from most, though 
not all, of the first one hundred, and so were probably composed 
later. Among those to the woman, I find most satisfying the 
ones which, forbearing hymns of hate, define the cheapness of 
the relation—cheapness being one of the hardest things to get 
into poetry (or indeed to face up to in any fashion). Symmetri- 
cal lies are laid out in 138, hers to him and his to her, tea for 
two and two for tea: 


Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be. 


8% Ulysses, Modern Library Edition, 210. 
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A stimulating criticism by Mr. Patrick Cruttwell, which relates 
these sonnets to the plays of the period of Hamlet and 
Troilus and Cressida, sees this sonnet as “perhaps the most ter- 
rible of the whole sequence,” climaxed in the “grim seriousness” 
of the pun on lie.* “Grim” seems to me wrong: I find the poem 
jaunty as well as devastating, and more honest so. Where the 
sonnets to the woman do become completely grim, there is 
usually a certain falsifying simplification in resorting to un- 
measured abuse, as in the couplet which ends, but does not re- 
solve, the analysis of love’s fever in 147: 


For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


In the poems of self-analysis addressed to a man, there is a 
far deeper facing up to the poet’s own moral involvement— 
and to the paradoxes of passion where morality seems no 
longer to apply. In 109-112 and 117-121 the poet, acknowl- 
edging infidelities on his side, confronts directly the poly- 
morphic responsiveness of his own personality: 


Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. (110) 


Here “made myself a motley” suggests the actor’s impulse and 
his humiliations, and in 111 Shakespeare explicitly asks his 
friend to forgive in him the “public manners” which are bred by 
the “public means” from which he must provide for his liveli- 
hood: 


Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 


To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 


Commentators have emphasized, indeed exaggerated, the ig- 
nominious status of the acting profession in the Elizabethan 
age, seeing in this outward circumstance the source of Shake- 


4 The Shakespearean Moment (New York, 1955), 13-14. 
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speare’s self-disabling humility towards his friend. No doubt 
it was a factor, just as part of the appeal of the young man or 
young men was superior birth, a heritage the poet did not have 
and could enjoy through identification. But the temperament 
which made Shakespeare an actor and dramatist is more funda- 
mental than the matter of status, as these sonnets make clear: 
they present a complex, resonant personality which, for most 
purposes in life, is over-responsive, over-eager, drawn on to 
act unworthy parts and unable to avoid living out in new re- 
lationships what has already been found shameful. His fluidity, 
his almost unbearable openness to desire and to life, are de- 
scribed in 109 in the course of a moving plea: 


Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good. 


The sort of knowledge of the heart and its turnings which 
finds expression in the plays appears in these sonnets with a 
special if limited intensity—the intensity involved in seeing, 
in one’s single life, the broken lines made by Eros. In the same 
moment when he asks forgiveness for making “old offences of 
affections new,” Shakespeare has the courage to recognize that 
there is value, as well as humiliation, in “selling cheap what is 
most dear”: 


Most true it is, that I have look’d on truth 

Askance and strangely. But by all above, 

These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. (110) 


There is no set posture in these poems against morality or 
convention: if they simplified things by adopting a romantic or 
bohemian rationale, they could not be so serious in exploring 
the way passion turns corners that it cannot see around and 
moves in directions contrary to the will. Sonnet 121 confronts 
in a frightening way the break-down of moral categories in this 
territory: “ ’Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. ... No, I 
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am that I am.” The pressure of experience on received cate- 
gories is so great in this sonnet (and at places in others of this 
whole group), that it is impossible entirely to comprehend the 
meaning—though we can apprehend it obliquely. In the dra- 
matic form, Shakespeare could present directly, in several 
persons, what here is looked at askance from one vantage. 

These poems reckoning with himself are not the greatest 
sonnets Shakespeare wrote, profound and moving as they 
are. The poems that gather in life with a lover’s delight 
have more sensuous substance than these inward-turning pieces; 
and the poems which generalize out from love have more that 
each reader can make his own. But the sonnets confronting his 
own nature are an astonishing achievement in self-expression. 
They grow in meaning and beauty as we set one against another 
—and as we see the whole group in relation to what Shake- 
speare did in his plays. Few poems have expressed so close to 
the heart and nerves as 120 the transformation of suffering into 
compassion: 


That you were once unkind befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 

Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 

As I by yours, y’have pass’d a hell of time.... 
O that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits.... 


Here we see particularly clearly how the capacity for identify- 
ing with a person loved, sometimes disabling, perplexing and 
humiliating, also gives Shakespeare his “deepest sense, how 
hard true sorrow hits.” 
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PRIEST’S DIARY: TWO ENTRIES 


[April 1944] 


The sour milk breath of a little boy. 
The soft shoot of a young laurel. Cut 
down by leukemia. Blue stole limp 
from bending my face to his, and I 
absolve him (from what) twenty seven 
springs over his seven. God, about 
when does the gold leaf circle a champ 
outbreathing me halfway to heaven? 


[ August 1947] 


Old codger tobacco gummy, strong 
from urine. Weather rough for a boat. 
Ferried on a fervent blasphemy. 
Where is the archer aim of my tongue 
and that arrow of a Word to fix 

in the heaving chest and rattled throat? 
His will is an old man’s will, still; free. 
And I spit the offal of the Styx. 
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Gaston Lachaise, 1882-1935 


U HAS BEEN exactly a quarter of a century since the sculpture 
of Gaston Lachaise was shown in retrospect at the Museum 
of Modern Art. It was his first and last major summation, con- 
taining as it did much of the best of his thirty years’ work in 
America. Lachaise’s major themes were all represented. Three 
of the great freestanding figures were there, as well as more 
freely composed small bronzes. Essays on a single theme, such 
as the reclining woman, showed the continuity of his growth, 
from a small carving, “La Montagne” of 1919, to the great 
cement figure in the Morris collection, 9 feet in length, of 
1934-35. An illustrated catalogue prepared by his friend and 
long-time supporter, Lincoln Kirstein, listed sixty sculptures 
and twenty-seven drawings. Subsequently, at the Whitney Mu- 
seum in 1937, small sculptures and drawings by Lachaise were 
exhibited, followed the next year by a similar group at the 
Brooklyn Museum. The last major show devoted to Lachaise 
was held in the spring of 1947 by M. Knoedler and Company. 
Though smaller bronzes were seen at the Weyhe Gallery and 
at the Margaret Brown Gallery, Boston, in the fifties, this is 
mild testimony to an artist of Lachaise’s importance. 

By the end of 1935 Lachaise was dead as the result of an in- 
fection. He succumbed at fifty-three, apparently at the height 
of his physical and artistic powers, leaving enough empty plas- 
ter molds to fill a warehouse. Although these molds show his 
volumes in reverse, they document the logic of his expanding 
sense of form. In the conditioning and reworking of these hol- 
low shapes and surfaces, Lachaise reveals most convincingly 
his artistic stature. His late work shows him at the edge of 
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change with powerful, even violent, expressive implications. 
Of the European generation of Lehmbruck, Epstein, Nadel- 
man, and Brancusi, Lachaise was, as A. Hyatt Mayor has said, 
“the only sculptor in this country who handles his medium 
with the assurance of a master experienced in all its possibilities 
and too reverent to force them.” The tension between the con- 
servatism of genuine craftsmanship and the fierce emotional 
energies in Lachaise accounts for the long spectrum which 
measures the variation of his work. 

In that year of 1935 literally dozens of sculptors were work- 
ing in our cities and towns, elder skilled craftsmen and many 
younger artists concerned with European-born idioms. La- 
chaise, however, was singular in the stature of his achievement 
and the individual directions of his effort. To date he has had 
no followers of first importance. 

In the art world of the twenties and thirties, Lachaise had on 
the one hand won admiration of the Stieglitz circle, including 
Marsden Hartley and advance-guard painters, and on the 
other hand, because he was a unique craftsman, achieved the 
respect of the academically skilled. Among his associates were 
the intellectually endowed Dial Group, the Indian scholar 
Coomeraswamy, and the earthy Italian immigrant artist, Jo- 
seph Stella. Journalistic criticism of his figural work was mixed. 
The unfamiliarity of his idioms invited speculation about sex- 
uality, veiled suggestions of a mother-fix, and other assorted 
judgments, many of which were non-sculptural. But his steady 
output of sensitive portraits, done, as Kirstein has said, in the 
tradition of Houdon and Carpeaux, and the gulls, peacocks, 
dolphins, and water life, sculptured for decorative use, won 
him consistent acclaim. Through all his production runs La- 
chaise’s fruitful energy. Even pocket-money commissions such 
as the custom radiator caps, birds and bees, done to satisfy the 
elegant taste of his time, reflect a certain quality. 

Lachaise’s notes show that his works were readily sold. Two 
hundred of his sculptures and more than this number of his 
drawings have entered private and public collections scattered 
between Maine and California. One year he received $24,750 
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in commissions. And yet in that same year, in a letter to his 
wife, he noted, “It would be wise to have saved a thousand 
dollars . . . but one can only be what one is.” He was con- 
stantly in perplexing difficulties, painful to his dealers and 
often exasperating to his friends. The “Standing Woman” of 
1932, now in New York, was in danger of being melted down 
to pay casting charges, and was saved from this fate only 
through staunch supporters. 

Many of his works are images of woman—standing, walking, 
reclining, seeming to float, seen with formal reserve, or in 
astonishingly private postures. Their dimensions range from 
8% feet, as in the garden figure in Tarrytown, to figurines of a 
few inches. The smaller statuettes, worked in clay and plaster, 
form a free expressive avenue, playing an important role in the 
evolution of Lachaise’s great prototypes: the “Standing 
Woman” of 1912-27, on tiptoes and with arms raised; and the 
heroic “Standing Woman” of 1932, feet solidly planted on the 
earth and hands on her hips. The many late essays on figural 
segments, incorporating the massive, almost pneumatic volumes 
of breasts, belly, and thighs, may well appear as elaborations 
upon his more formally conceived prototypes, as Lachaise said 
in essence to his friend and patron, E. M. M. Warburg. The 
sculptural images which Lachaise sought out wore in general 
the facial features of Madame Isabel Lachaise. The counter- 
point of their relations motivated him for thirty years. 

Lachaise was born in Paris, March 19, 1882, the son of a 
cabinet maker from Auvergne who had headed his own shop 
and had done cabinet work in the private apartments atop the 
Eiffel Tower for the International Exposition of 1889. Gas- 
ton’s own mastery of carving and casting skills, indeed his sense 
for the jeweler’s refined and lush surfaces, derives from his 
heritage of French craftsmanship and the discipline of his early 
training. His instruction at the Ecole Bernard Palissy, com- 
menced at age thirteen, not only provided Lachaise with skills 
in working materials—wood, metals, and ivory—but also 
encompassed studio courses in drawing, painting and anatomy, 
as well as the history of art. His sculpture teachers were dis- 
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Gaston Lachaise, 1882-1935 


tinguished academicians, themselves in their best years. Jean 
Paul Aubé and Alphonse Emmanuel Moncel were receiving 
excellent official recognition. At sixteen, in 1895, Lachaise was 
admitted to the National Academy of Fine Arts, where he 
entered the sculpture studio of Moncel’s teacher, Gabriel Jules 
Thomas. The Academy served him less well than the Ecole 
Bernard Palissy, and Lachaise took recourse to the Louvre. For 
two years he entered the Prix de Rome competition and, being 
something of a prodigy, was selected both times among the 
twenty finalists. He did not pursue his chances, however, be- 
cause of his decision to emigrate to America. 

To secure the necessary passage money, he departed abruptly 
from the Beaux Arts with its assurances of future comfort and 
recognition. Lachaise found employment in the shop of René 
Lalique, jeweler and glass designer, whose work was much 
sought after because of its Art Nouveau elegance. By the end of 
1905 Lachaise had saved his passage money and arrived at the 
Port of Boston the following January 13. He had no job, little 
English, and thirty dollars. Among the bridges he had burned 
behind him were acceptance at the Salon where he had ex- 
hibited annually between 1899 and 1903 and probable patron- 
age as a portrait sculptor. 

The decision to leave France, to depart from family and 
friends, followed Lachaise’s chance meeting in Paris with his 
future wife, then Isabel Dutaud Nagle, a young Boston matron 
with cultural interests. The time of this meeting has not been 
recorded, the Kirstein chronology showing 1905, and the lady 
herself speculating to Gerald Nordland upon the period 1900 
to 1902. Nonetheless, the impact of this meeting certainly 
prompted the young Frenchman’s emigration to Boston. But 
apparently Lachaise had long felt that the United States, rather 
than Europe, was “the most favorable ground for the con- 
tinuity of art,”’ as he said twenty-five years later. 

Henceforth, sculpture and Isabel Nagle, ultimately his wife, 
were Lachaise’s two main interests. The place he made for her 
was always apart from his workshop and handwork. He was 
perhaps aided through this separateness in the generalized 
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personifications of Isabel’s figural proportions and gestures, 
The apparent conflict between a school teacher’s sternness in the 
head and a sensuousness in the generously proportioned figure 
is solved in the fluid interflow of the sculptured shapes. It is 
clear that Lachaise, through assembling isolated aspects of his 
Venus, reached a greater sense of reality in the formation of an 
ideal prototype. By means of these figures, deriving from his 
image of his wife, he sought to express the life forces he valued. 

In the expression of universal values Lachaise was more 
successful in sculpture than when explaining himself in essay 
form, as he did in 1928, in Creative Arts. He wrote well about 
his concern with portraiture as a synthesis of drives within his 
individual subject, but he was less explicit when he discussed 
more general concepts, and the genuine nobility of his inten- 
tions was often clouded with a mishmash of 1920’s brave-world 
thoughts and undigested Hindu philosophy. 

In Boston Lachaise found employment for his superb skills 
with a sculptor of church artifacts, John Evans, for whom he 
was asked to do a Gothic Virgin. His next employment was 
with Henry Hudson Kitson, a sculptor of Civil War monu- 
ments. Lachaise was engaged to work on a memorial to the Con- 
federate dead at Vicksburg. He was to reproduce with historical 
accuracy the uniforms and horse trappings. Additionally, he 
assisted with Kitson’s memorial to Patrick Andrew Collins at 
Fenway Park. During his years of making uniforms and horses 
for Kitson’s soldiers, Lachaise must also have looked carefully 
at the magnificent Oriental and Egyptian collections at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Possibly he compensated himself 
for his loss of challenging projects and associations by acclimat- 
ing himself to his new country and planning his own future 
work. For when he followed Kitson to New York in 1912, 
after four years’ work on the Vicksburg memorial, Lachaise 
had brought together the fresh components of his mature style, 
expressed particularly in portraiture and the female figure. He 
was now a solid rock of a man, capable of working eighteen to 
twenty hours a day. 

His flowering years were the next twenty-three, when he 
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lived in New York, from which, after 1923, he fled during the 
summers to Georgetown, Maine. Between his arrival and 1920, 
Lachaise established his major artistic directions, married, was 
regularly seen at the Independents’ exhibitions, and completed 
his first two one-man shows. The plaster figure by Lachaise in 
the Armory show (there is a bronze replica in the Orswell 
collection) was his first important work to be shown in New 
York. He was employed as a technician by Paul Manship, then 
well supplied with commissions. At this time he began his ex- 
haustive work on the great “Standing Woman” which was to 
continue to 1927. 

Four years after the Armory show, Lachaise entered the first 
of the five Society of Independent Artists shows in which he 
participated. He had become a director of the Independents, an 
office which he held until his resignation in 1922. Earlier, 
Lachaise met William and Marguerite Zorach at the Forum 
Exhibition of 1916. With Gertrude Whitney, Robert Henri, 
John Sloan, and Walter Pach, he was becoming an established 
figure in the artists’ community before the war, and was seen in 
National Academy shows in Boston, Chicago, and Detroit. 

His first one-man show, held at the Bourgeois Gallery, Feb- 
ruary 1918, surveyed the preceding decade of Lachaise’s output 
with “about thirty statuettes and reliefs, three busts, and one 
large statue, all of women.” The reception was spotty. Daniel 
Chester French was heard to say, “An atrocity”; Stella and 
Coomeraswamy replied, “At last a real sculptor.” Two pieces 
were sold. Among the critics, Henry McBride, “tired of 
platitudinous sculpture,” alone praised the unfamiliar forms. 

Two years later, for his second exhibition, Lachaise had pre- 
pared a major group in plaster, an upright male figure holding 
a woman in a dancer’s pose echoing the upward thrust of his 
figure. Its title was “Love.” Bourgeois was delighted. Also in- 
stalled were fifteen other works, including the small bronze 
“Woman with Beads” at Smith College, a bust of the “Standing 
Woman” of 1912-27, and the reclining figure, “La Montagne,” 
done first in 1913 and loaned by Scofield Thayer. On the walls 
were fourteen drawings. Nothing was sold. 
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After the exhibition Lachaise destroyed the ambitious plaster 
model, planning to return to the theme later. He never did. 
Figure groups by Rodin, in both marble and bronze, had re- 
established a lively interest in man-woman compositions well 
before Lachaise’s student years. In the group “Love” Lachaise 
discarded the ragged outline and rhetorical postures of Rodin’s 
works and simplified the complex spatial problems, attempting, 
as Maillol would do, to render a more static, closed sequence of 
contour and volumes; and yet upper and lower portions were 
unrelated in both plastic and expressive terms. The theme, this 
time with two reclining persons, was reinvestigated with no- 
table success in 1935, and shown posthumously in plaster at the 
Whitney Annual of 1936. 

Lachaise’s motifs were generally restricted to essays on 
women, idealized heads which typify rather than describe, and 
small relief plaques of single female figures. These followed 
logically out of the expressive small bronzes of 1910 to 1914, 
and laid out the plan for his work of the twenties and thirties. 
For example, the small bronze plaquette “Dusk,” which 
Lachaise pulled from his pocket to show to Bourgeois, contains 
the embryo for the floating women figures of the thirties and is 
related to the reclining figure essays, called “La Montagne,” in 
Worcester, Rochester, Fort Worth, and Arizona. Further, the 
volcanic drives in Lachaise expressed themselves in a series of 
small statuettes and torsos, executed with post-Rodin direct- 
ness. These, today, seem increasingly significant and are the 
forerunners of the often-violent, free compositions of figural 
segments done during the last five years of his life. Lachaise’s 
primitivistic and anti-rational nature was responsible for a cur- 
rent of explosive essays on the figure which are among his most 
powerful works. The earlier dream of a fruitful priestess 
emerged in apparitions of shocking force. 

With the 1920’s Lachaise’s patronage and the scope of his 
work increased encouragingly, permitting him eventually to 
leave Manship’s studio and to pursue his own work. Architec- 
tural commissions for garden sculpture and relief decorations 
commenced in 1921. Real assistance was given him by C. W. 
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Kraushaar, who for five or six years took much of Lachaise’s 
output. An important exhibition at Stieglitz’s Intimate Gallery 
in 1927 was followed the next year by a handsome installation 
of twenty-eight sculptures and a sheaf of drawings at Joseph 
Brummer’s. This last exposition included the first showing of a 
major standing male figure in bronze, “The Athlete,” now at 
the Philadelphia Museum, the first bronze cast of his “Stand- 
ing Woman” on tiptoes, and a plaster model of the large 
“Floating Woman.” 

The Dial, from its appearance in January 1920, with 
Lachaise’s relief plaque, “Dusk,” as its frontispiece, through 
the decade of its publication, continued its support of Lachaise, 
publishing thirteen more sculptures and drawings in its issues. 
Penetrating criticism by E. E. Cummings and applause by 
Henry McBride brought added editorial understanding of his 
work. Publisher James S. Watson, Jr., and Editor Scofield 
Thayer made major purchases and commissioned portraits, as 
did other members of the editorial staff. 

The Dial Group, through individual commissions, gave im- 
petus to a succession of portraits, the most distinguished series 
of sculptured portraits executed by an American artist in this 
century. In his portrait series, Lachaise builds on the base an- 
nounced in his “Neapolitan Boy” of 1899. His heritage in the 
French portrait tradition, stemming from Houdon, is clear. He 
arrives at a flexibility of characterization and composition of the 
head and a richness of related surface treatment, making each 
portrait singularly expressive of its subject. But his reality is 
never a finicky one, and the breadth of his sculptural idiom is 
always maintained. The slender neck and delicately balanced 
head of “Marianne Moore” was done in 1924. Modelled hair 
masses echo the swelling forms of cheek bone ana forehead. A 
subtle, introspective but resilient subject is effectively character- 
ized. The golden brown cast was done posthumously for the 
Knoedler exhibit under Kirstein’s direction. 

Lachaise’s architectural commissions punctuated his activity 
from 1921 until his last year, although his approach had been 
thoroughly worked out in a large bas-relief, “Dancer,” in 
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tinted marble, of 1916. The three major sites for Lachaise’s 
architectural reliefs were the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Building, the entrance facade of the Electricity Building 
of the Chicago World’s Fair, now destroyed, and Rockefeller 
Center in New York. The wall decorations he valued most 
were four panels in cement, “The Four Seasons,” done for the 
Long Island home of Wells Bosworth. 

The Chicago Exposition building fagade, done in plaster, 
first black and gold, and the next year white, was appropriately 
designed for rapid comprehension, but now seems dry in 
execution and straining for importance. The telephone building 
reliefs, a frieze for half the entrance hall, have a richer play of 
value and are certainly more visible than the panels on the 
R.C.A. building, still seen best from an upstairs restaurant 
across Sixth Avenue. Lachaise felt himself deeply involved in 
the issues of his time and tackled the problems facing contem- 
porary man by attempting to symbolize them effectively. “Con- 
quest of Space” illustrates a matter of interest today. However, 
the symbolizing of great forces through personifications of one 
sort or another did not always bring out the best in Lachaise. 

Garden sculpture, im situ, is seen under changing conditions 
of light, color, and scale; and in fountain designs are added the 
possibilities of transparent veils and motion. From 1921 Lachaise 
was concerned with these types of sculpture and made casts of 
peacocks, sea gulls, dolphins, and seals, as well as fish, frog, 
and swan fountains, often with six to twenty replicas of each. 
Suggestions of rising and falling movement in the dolphin 
groups are aided by the oppositions of mass and spatial inter- 
vals, an instance of Lachaise’s increasingly expressive use of 
open areas. This means had been successfully employed before 
1925 in the “Flying Gulls” of the Chester Dale collection, 
where a sense of dimension was achieved in twenty inches. 

During the first half of the thirties, Lachaise returned to his 
challenge of the tradition of monumental sculpture with two 
more heroic figures: the “Standing Woman” with hands on 
hips of 1932, over 7 feet high; and “Man” of 1930 to 1935, 
8% feet high. Both are in bronze. The male figure was in 
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Gaston Lachaise, 1882-1935 


preparation longer, undergoing several stages of alteration be- 
fore the first of two bronze casts was made. A “Torso” was 
taken in plaster and given by Edward Warburg to the Museum 
of Modern Art. No other casts were made, though the molds 
may remain intact. 

These two, and indeed the large “Floating Woman,” of 
which the plaster is 1927 and the bronze 1935, all have the 
massive power of essential generative sources. In each the re- 
duced dimension of the head emphasizes the massive grandeur 
of the outward swelling limbs with their weights concentrated 
at breast, shoulder, and pelvic areas. The triangular order of 
the “Standing Woman’s” formation surrounds a static center, 
giving foil to the projecting and receding rhythms within the 
bust, belly and legs. There is a dominating force here which 
convinces us that such a woman would survive all and is 
stronger than the male symbolized in the large figure of 
“Man.” His quiet presence contrasts strongly with the ani- 
mated flow of the contours. A sense of powerful elements set in 
exact equilibrium persists in spite of the force of the seeking 
gesture of the hand. The head is unimpressive as such, but 
within this context a larger head would have destroyed the 
balance. The “Floating Woman,” still causing debate, is a 
singularly conceived arrangement of a great mass in space, 
achieving a sense of levitation and rising movement within 
static matter. It is here that Lachaise’s argument about uni- 
versal forces, a cosmic order of which the figure is expressive, 
is best stated. The paradox of the sense of elevation in the 
heavy metal is a metaphor in purely plastic terms. 

If Lachaise’s extension of the figural tradition was previously 
in the direction of his sensations of reality, these three monu- 
mental figures show that he explored increasingly the reality of 
his sensations. Although these three figures of the thirties 
might imply an increasing interest in the possibilities of abstrac- 
tion, his understanding of the organic structure of the forms 
with which he worked always guided his solutions. 

In objective terms, the “Floating Woman” is related to a 
long sequence of acrobats, flying figures, and dancers. The 
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circus attracted Lachaise. It is a primarily visual theater in 
which the penalty for a miscue can be final. 

The images of man and woman are joined in the Lachaise 
model for his only public commission, the Ellen Phillips’ 
Samuel Memorial, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. (The 
bronze cast is posthumous.) The two figures, flanking a heavy | 
column, and with arms raised in greeting, recapitulate his solu- 
tions of the twenties. A genuinely idealistic theme, “Welcom- ‘ 
ing the Peoples,” provides illustrative material for low reliefs 
of costumed figures from several periods of immigration, 

During his last years Lachaise executed a series of nude 
half-length and full-figure portraits of his friends, for to the 
artist the flesh spoke not of sin but most truly of the person 
inside. A particularly elegant “Portrait Figure” of 1933 in the 
Whitney Museum expresses the buoyance and springy strength 
of a dancer in a mode less close to Rodin’s “Walking Man” 
than to the Pharaonic sculpture of the late Empire period. The 
opposition of suspended animation and self-contained quiet re- 
main in this work. 

Lachaise possessed the skills of his craft in singular degree, 
Because of his knowledge of the resistance of materials, he had 
a fundamental grasp of their possibilities. Like Epstein in 
England, he made of the portrait a vital medium, not only for 
the revelation of individual traits, but for the many-faceted 
mirror of human dignity. He led the way toward a revision of 
the deeply implanted sculptural stereotypes, facing the frustra- 
tion and self-questioning of the precursor who sees there is 
more to do than he can accomplish. Within the limitations of 
his subject interests, Lachaise elaborated a wide range of 
expressive possibilities. These varied from cool, Brancusi-like | 
purity to a crisp and Gallic decorative elegance. The amplitude 
and intensity of his work was not matched here until Lipchitz 
came in 1941. No escapist, Lachaise met the life of his time full 
face, and sought behind its strewn surfaces answers to his quest 
for universal order. He was, generally, a silent and independ- 
ent man. His voice is in his work. That voice is flexible, 
articulate, perhaps the strongest of his American generation. 
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Standing Woman (1912-27) Bronze 5°10" high Collection of Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York 





Standing Woman (1932) Bronze 7'4” high Collection Museum of Modern 
Art, New York; Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund 
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12%” high Collection of Smith 
College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. 
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Portrait Bust (1933) Marble 32” high Collection of George L.K. Morris; 
Photograph Museum of Modern Art, New York 








John Marin (1928) Bronze 12%” high Collection Museum of Modern 
Art, New York: gift o ohn DRz 
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Gaston Lachatse 


A Comment on my Sculpture 


“ I" ANSWER to numerous requests that I explain my sculp- 


ture I avow that I am a portion of the creative forces which 
are constantly reincarnated throughout the march of time. Pro- 
toplasm haunted by the spectre of man realized mankind. 

Primitive man awakened to beauty, painted his visions on 
the walls of his cave and, reverently, sculptured his woman. 
Sublimely he immortalized himself with the first strokes of his 
prehistoric hands. Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, Hin- 
dus, Negroes, Europeans revealed their souls when they cre- 
ated their images and thus projected themselves into this uni- 
verse. 

Now, as a fragment of creative impulse, here I am. Born in 
Paris, in 1882 I began my apprenticeship, at thirteen, in the na- 
tional art schools of France. After years of schooling I had 
found to express only sweet-nothing compositions and soulless 
reminiscences of classics. 

At twenty, in Paris, I met a young American person who im- 
mediately became the primary inspiration which awakened my 
vision and the leading influence that had directed my forces. 
Throughout my career, as an artist, I refer to this person by 
the word “Woman.” 

For a time I remained in France lazily contemplating mas- 
terpieces of the past. Then in 1906 I left for America. “Wake 
up,” the interjection of a street-car conductor, inducing me to 
act, should illustrate what I mean when I say that the New 
World is the most favorable place to develop a creative artist. 
Especially is this true, once one admits the street-car was headed 
neither for Athens nor Rome. No more indolent dreams but 





Originally printed in Creative Art, I]] (August, 1928), xxiti-xxviti. 
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clarified and new values and “Woman,” the sky and the land 
were mine. 

“Woman,” as a vision sculptured, began to move, vigorously, 
robustly, walking, alert, lightly, radiating sex and soul. Soon 
she came to forceful repose, serene, massive as earth, soul 
turned towards heaven. “La Montagne”! The feet almost dis- 
appeared. Mountains neither jump nor walk, but have fertile 
rolling pastures, broad and soft as fecund breasts. 

Then “Woman” rose again, upstanding, noble, bountiful, 
poised on her toes, with closed self-absorbed eyes, nearly de- 
tached from earth. Still later, after communion with the uni- 
verse and cosmic realization, “Woman,”—spheroid, planetary, 








—_ oe 


radiative—was entirely projected beyond the earth, as proto- | 
plasm, haunted by the infinite, thrust forth man, by means of } 


art, towards the eternal. 


On certain occasions I have made use of animals, sea gulls, | 
sea lions, dolphins, peacocks, penguins, to translate spiritual | 


forces. I have enjoyed doing portraits. My interest in portrai- 
ture has always been keen, for a portrait of an individual is a syn- 


thesis of the prevalent forces within the individual, and in this | 


process there is expansion for the creator. Of late a vision of the 
form of “Man” is growing more clear and precise to me. I must 
begin to attempt to realize it. Undoubtedly he will be the son of 
“Woman.” 

Whenever an American artist is led to speak of his achieve- 
ment in art he is, necessarily, on account of the violent intensity 
and fabulous wealth of this land, anchored to certain cold facts 
which in the United States are stressed, fantastically, beyond 
the reality of art. 

The path to achievement, though cleared of a few stumps 
and morasses, is as bare and dangerous as the trail over the 
plains, across the Rockies, to the Far West in 1828. Financial 
strain from all sides, no genuine support for the better part of 
a lifetime are yours. Will-power, tenacity, pride that can dis- 
regard all humiliations conceivable, aggressiveness, essential 
on occasions, long stretches of labor—day and night—twenty 
hours out of twenty-four, are your only assets. Hardships for 
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A Comment on my Sculpture 


all concerned. Artists’? wives are assuredly the pioneer women 
of this era. Artists’ wives will go to heaven, let me tell you. 

One of the most certain pitfalls in the way of achievement 
is the society man or society woman seeking play-toys and 
prestige, publicity for their vanity in exchange for their frivo- 
lous or whimsical patronage. A dinner coat and garret in the 
slums is the reward of many lured from their work to associa- 
tion with those professional artists, panderers to officialism; 
those jolly good fellows who flourish marvelously within the 
sanctity of museums and academies, occasionally enjoying a 
quite temporary success. 

Men of affairs, the prevalent American type, directors of in- 
calculable forces and destinies, have little understanding and 
less patience with the manner of the artist. They consider him 
awkward, timid, unworldly, strange, etc., etc. Yet they fall 
easily for charlatans, well-fed officials, professional mimics, 
and the fifty-seven varieties of commercially-minded inter- 
mediaries, dealers, for the most part, in European and Asiatic 
junk at exorbitant prices. 

It is a pitiful reality that to the business man, the collector— 
at least four out of five—and particularly to owners of Fifth 
Avenue pawnshops, the dollar evaluation is the sole spiritual 
criterion when faced by an artist with his work. What is the 
artist worth—in dollars? . . . After all, the ultimate dollar 
value of his work is only to be ascertained after his death. 
Then the dealers will talk business to business men. How 
much a living artist should be paid is naturally asked most 
infrequently, for is it not an axiom, the less the better? It 
is excellent for him to suffer. By no means spoil him by releas- 
ing him from innumerable trivial anxieties or furnish him with 
the ordinary decencies of a civilization, presumably intent on 
the culture of the many. . . . 

I should dearly like to see this treatment applied to fruit 
trees. Let us say an orchard planted in granite and so thor- 
oughly protected that not a single drop of water might reach 
it. Psychically, the New World risks becoming, speedily, that 
very orchard. If wise care does not awaken suddenly, it will be 
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a desert, none the less a desert although there be a wealth of 
masterpieces from the Old World scattered about in it. Pos- 
sibly, as a crowning achievement, an Egyptian pyramid will be 
transplanted to Union Square. 

Yet it cannot be overlooked, that at present, even though 
neglected, the American artist “living and true”—creative 
and bearer of fruit, has begun to grow roots and function in 
the rocky soil of America. At wide intervals artists do meet in- 
dividuals who possess the ability to render vital support to 
them in addition to holding tremendous enthusiasm for them. 
This is marvelously refreshing. Response from the artists is 
never lacking. Curiously, in the United States, this individual 
of discernment, taste and character strong enough to both ap- 
preciate and cooperate with an artist is rare, whereas artists who 
contain untold potentialities increase rapidly whatever the 
hardships their choice of life offers. 

One man in particular must be mentioned here, if inade- 
quately, the man of 291, the man who was the first in the New 
World to present the work of contemporary, active, European 
art forces which reorganized European art values—that had 
been going to seed for centuries—and who pointed the way to 
the discovery of American art values. After his pioneering came 
the elaborate Armory Show, that marked the turning point 
from anaemic academic efforts to live concepts. Alfred Stieg- 
litz has devoted the phenomenal energy of his entire life to 
gathering a critical and comprehending audience and building 
a financial respect for those artists with whom he found a 
spiritual sympathy. 

This American soil is fresh. It is fertile. Flowers and fruits 
of new species and new beauties will come forth from it to 
lighten the world if some of the golden drops from above are 
allowed to fall in periodical, healthy showers. It is America’s 
opportunity to found a supreme, complete and permanent ex- 
pression which would overwhelm the world. 

What some twelve years ago I declared, I repeat emphat- 
ically, “The most favorable ground for the continuity of art 
is here.” 
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Samuel French Morse 


TIME AND PLACE 


The shore road runs as wide as autumn now, 
Northeast of us, along an open ridge 
Splashed with late goldenrod and alder scrub, 
Where light blows in the gulls across a bridge 


Some storm in early March left half-afloat. 
We stand where we can see the islands touch 
The edge of distance grown too vast and bright 
To circumscribe, though we are overmuch 


Intent on local ways to watch a change 
Remote as Vega. From this narrow reach 
We see familiar landmarks: Hancock Ledge 
Spotted with birds and kelp, the stony beach 


You gave a name as beautiful as yours. 

We know them all; and on a day so clear 

Weare not likely to get very far 

From what we know like love. The world is here, 


Immediate and warm. We look with eyes 
Grown used to summer where the season turns 
In the slow tide at ebb, and time consumes 

The mind like driftwood. Oh, it burns, it burns! 
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PRINCE OF DECORUM 


Amid screaming of children, He came, full-dress: 
fully dressed, and never mind awe. 

Smirking, He opened curtains. We saw 

his delicate probes, pink ivory 

knots in his brow. Eyes, lustered, less 

angled than I’d guessed. No nub of guess 

had projected how self-possessed, O charmed! 


He had Manhattans. Tumbler was cherubed by three 
blue flames. No body alarmed 

by such prime company. No one I saw 

knowingly. Such body heat 

from one so full of rubbed-down physique! 


Twined silver serpents pinned his chest 
with decorations: diamond pentagram; 
fire-drake, cowled; crab with ruby crest; 
eye of crystal, moted; stars recessed 

in red of diplomacy. A debutante, 

really touched, shrilled, “O you Ram!” 


Fully possessed, and giving a damn. 




















—— Or 














Dinner ding-donged, but no partyman cared 
for decoy, other pleasure. Each rode 

ego’s chariot, sun-mared, 

toward politic approval. He strode 
debonaire: celebrations flared 

like flash-bulbs. Two old Pallas crows 
sang prurient paeans. He whisked a rose 

to his hostess’ hand with a deft 

spiral lightning, slightly left. 

Full of Himself, He doubled—bowed?— 
his kiss hidden in a cloud. 


Was I horned in? Well, being hired 

to pipe the passage and play the crowd, 
I was not, perhaps, target game. 

He crossed me often. He was full 

of fine address. I overheard 

ample laughter when He deferred 

to someone desiring to be desired: 


“My ill-repute? Don’t believe a word. 
I joim with you to be admired.” 


Ernest Sandeen 








A PLAINT OF FLOWERS 


Although, those years, we squandered 


Grief upon our dead 
As rich and wild as blood, 
Time was the healthy animal 


Infecting our every breath. 
But now, my oldest friend, 
Expect from me no sorrow 
Beyond this formal plaint of flowers. 


I have no heart-beat moment 

Left to lavish on any 

Death but mine. My pride 

Lies withered here like yours, I feel 


Your pockets for the penny 

You leave behind unspent. 

Yet somewhere in this mortician’s 
Scene your death and mine together 


Should, like strong young men, stand weeping. 
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Ellsworth Barnard 


Crisis in Higher Education: 
Economy or Quality? 


I 


HE SKYROCKETING enrollments in colleges and univer- 
Dates that must soon result from the population explo- 
sion touched off in the early forties are already raising anxious 
questions in the minds of earnest Americans. Some of the more 
thoughtful ask, “What should these students be taught, and 
who will teach them?” But the common query, amid the rising 
cost of the cold war and our accustomed comforts, is, “How are 
we going to pay the bill?” 

It is easy enough—and true—to tell them that their anxiety 
is excessive; that a nation that spends three times as much 
for “national defense” as for education, public and private, at 
all levels, and can afford to send millions of dollars up in smoke 
with every missile-launching attempt, can pay whatever is neces- 
sary to educate its youth. It is proper, also, to point out that 
while the nation’s population is rising, the national income is 
rising, too—and even faster. If it is true that more students 
must be educated, and that more money must be spent on each 
student, it is also true that we have more money to spend. 

Nevertheless, the cry on every hand is for economy—a bigger 
bang for a buck in the colleges and universities as in the Armed 
Forces, and increased efficiency in education as in industry. 
And most of the economizers seem to have agreed on a formula: 
“Cut the cost of instruction by increasing the ‘student-teacher 
ratio.” ” “Luckily,” says the writer of a Fortune article (Oc- 
tober, 1958) entitled “The Low Productivity of the ‘Education 
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Industry,’ ” “there is no need to maintain the present student- 
teacher ratios, at the college level or at any other level.” 
Other straws in what is evidently a rising wind are the recent 
book by Mr. Beardsley Ruml, the eagerness of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education to subsidize research on how to 
do better teaching with fewer teachers, the suggestion of the 
“John Dale Russell Committee” on higher education in Michi- 
gan that several million dollars could be saved by eliminating 
needlessly small classes, and the sudden conversion to this idea 
of Governor Furcolo of Massachusetts. And most of the fervor 
of the advocates of instruction by TV is probably inspired by 
the hope of reducing staffs and saving money. Compton Junior 
College in California, according to Time for December 22, 
1958, is adopting a full-scale TV program and “expects to 
handle a 100% enrollment increase in the next decade with a 
boost of only about 30% in its 90 member staff. Said one 
official: ‘We figure that saving the cost of 60 bodies is well 
worth it.’ ” 

Against this trend, I advance the proposition that the quality 
of education varies inversely with the student-teacher ratio— 
the higher the ratio, the lower the quality—and that while 
dollars may be saved, students will be cheated. 

The innovators have failed to ask two basic questions. The 
first is, “What exactly do we want students to get from their 
college or university courses?” The second is, “How exactly 
are these ends to be attained?”? When these questions have been 
answered—and only then—can we come to a valid conclusion 
about student-teacher ratios. 

Let me add to this preface one assertion and one concession. 
The assertion is that the persons who know most about teaching 
are those who do it—not businessmen or administrators, not 
personnel experts or non-teaching economists. None of these 
persons would presume to tell a physician or surgeon how to 
increase the “patient-doctor ratio” nor to prescribe for a physi- 
cist the pace of his experiments nor to commission a portrait 
and then tell the artist how many square inches of canvas he 
must cover each day. It is equally absurd for non-teachers to 
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Crisis in Higher Education 


deliver dicta concerning teaching techniques and student- 
teacher ratios. 

The concession is—and no one knows this better than the 
teacher—that there are plenty of things wrong with higher 
education in America, plenty of areas where improvement is 
possible and experiment is in order; and that the self-criticism 
from which progress springs must often be stimulated from 
outside. 

The frequent proposal, for instance, that classes of 20 or 30 
students be replaced by lecture groups of 200 or 300, is not 
wholly indefensible. When the aim is to impart relatively 
simple factual information, a straight lecture may be the best 
method. And if an instructor simply lectures to a class, dis- 
couraging questions or discussion, he might as well lecture to a 
large group as a small one. Or if a “master teacher” can inspire 
in his hearers an interest in a particular subject or a love of 
learning in general, we can only desire for him the largest 
possible audience. Likewise (to take another much discussed in- 
stance) if television will permit such a teacher to reach an 
audience of thousands instead of hundreds, this also is an end 
to be desired. Other legitimate uses of this instrument are cer- 
tain to be developed, and should not be opposed merely because 
television is the darling of those who advocate educational 
automation. 

But these are only details in the total picture. To see that 
picture clearly, we must first te clear about what the aims of 
higher education are. 


II 


These aims must ultimately be set by the public—the people 
whose sons and daughters are being educated, and who have to 
bear the expense. And in this, as in other areas of self-govern- 
ment, the process of reaching a decision is immensely compli- 
cated. The aims themselves, however, are relatively clear. 
First, the public wants its sons and daughters to be prepared to 
earn a comfortable living. It wants them to receive practical 
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instruction that will enable them to hold their own in a com- 
petitive society, to achieve and maintain a respected and eco- 
nomically secure position—in business and industry, in agricul- 
ture, in government, or in the professions. And about this aim, 
nothing further need be said. 

The other aim is harder to state and not so automatic of 
acceptance—likely, indeed, in some quarters, to excite hostility. 
It is nevertheless a fact that most parents of college students 
desire for their children something more—that they shall not 
only be put on the path to economic security but also be guided 
toward some vaguely conceived, but firmly believed in, better 
life. “The finer things in life”—this faceless phrase that has 
kindled the wrath of generations of instructors in freshman 
composition—is after all not quite devoid of content. Behind 
our pervasive materialism, our worship of comfort, our weakness 
for tasteless display as exemplified in the monstrous creations 
of the automobile industry, our desecration of natural beauty 
with beer cans and billboards, our deification of the profit motive 
—behind all these has persisted the dream of a freer and fairer 
life that lured so many of our ancestors away from what they 
felt was the Old World’s stifling, forced conformity to un- 
changing social patterns. We are still looking for the “New 
World” that was always in part a dream to be realized and 
never merely a place to be possessed. 

One sees this dream reborn in the unspoken pride of parents 
at the graduation from college of their sons and daughters. In 
their bearing is to be read the hope that the “good life” that 
they themselves—most of them—feel they have never attained, 
is within the reach of their children, and measurably nearer be- 
cause the latter have been blessed with a college education. 

This ideal seems, in general, to involve some kind of ultimate 
security—not the relative security of material possessions, which 
still leaves us at the mercy of a thousand circumstances, but the 
inner security that frees us from the fear of subjection to out- 
ward force. “Peace of mind,” “peace of soul”—these tags and 
catchwords that lure people pathetically to the best-seller book- 
shelves, as if the thing they stand for could be bought, or could 
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be learned from the pages of a book or from the preachings of 
a bishop—nevertheless do stand for something that human be- 
ings desire. 

This something, on closer scrutiny, is seen to have three com- 
ponents. The first is freedom of mind—a trust in reason that 
permits a man to face without fear whatever fact, condition, or 
experience life can invent for his discomfiture, and face it down. 
“The unexamined life,” said Socrates to his judges, when a 
promise of conformity could have saved him from the sentence 
of death, “is not worth living.” And the Apostle Paul, whom 
we think of as the great defender not of reason but of faith, had 
enough faith in the “law of the mind” so that he dared bid his 
converts, “Try all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

The second is the awareness of beauty, in nature and in art. 
The power of nature’s beauty to heal hurt minds informs alike 
the Psalms and Gospels and the poems of Homer. And this 
beauty is given permanence, and often added power, not only 
by the magic of the poet but by the vision and skill of the sculp- 
tor, the painter, the composer, the choreographer. Or if it be 
insisted that the artist need owe no debt to nature, his goal is 
still beauty, and his faith is that life deprived of this is as little 
worth living as it is when denied freedom of thought. 

And finally, no life is complete that is lived in isolation from 
other lives. The third component is human solidarity—not 
merely affection, or compassion, or forgiveness, or justice, as 
the need may be, for our immediate neighbors, but the convic- 
tion of community in spirit with human beings separated from 
us by space and time, as well as by race, sect, or nationality— 
the hollow foundations upon which superstition erects barriers 
by which we are in fancy protected but in fact imprisoned. The 
“good life” involves recognition and acceptance of an obligation 
both to one’s immediate community and to a wider community 
that is ultimately all-inclusive. 

Yet this whole concept is one that current reformers of our 
“education industry” have utterly overlooked. It seems never to 
have occurred to them that students are human beings; that 
teachers work with, and on, minds—not metals or plastics; that 
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the end toward which they strive is more complete human be- 
ings, not more efficient machines—and human beings not merely 
better informed or more skillful in using the tools appropriate 
to a particular subject, but more sensitive, more clear-sighted, 
more responsive to the needs of others yet more aware of their 
own need of personal integrity; that, in short, what college 
teachers are for is to help their students to become better men 
and women. 


Iil 


Now that we know what we want—that is, what the public 
wants—from higher education, it is possible to talk sense about 
teaching methods and student-teacher ratios. And in the end it 
will be evident that if the stated aims are to be achieved—or 
even if there is to be an honest effort to achieve them—no sig- 
nificant increase in that ratio will be possible. 

Let us begin, however, in our analysis of what goes into good 
teaching, with the one thing that does mot bear directly on the 
student-teacher ratio, but that is nevertheless essential to an 
understanding of the teacher’s task. This is preparation—not 
the preliminary years of work to earn the doctoral degree that 
the more esteemed colleges and universities require—and that 
all would like to require—of even a beginning instructor, but 
the day-to-day and year-to-year struggle to become and remain 
competent to present one’s subject as it ought to be presented. 

No matter how often a teacher may have given a course 
whose name and number in the catalogue remain the same, it is 
always, if he is a good teacher, a new course. After the lapse of 
a year, he is a different person, living in a different world, teach- 
ing different students. His ideas change, the times change, stu- 
dents change. Texts must be re-read, topics must be re-thought, 
lectures must be reorganized and rephrased. 

And this is on the assumption that the materials remain the 
same. In reality, new facts about a subject are always coming 
to light, new theories being advanced. New books roll off the 
presses, new issues of “the journals” pile up on a teacher’s desk; 
and if many of these books and articles are not worth reading, 
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many others are. And if some of these books and articles are by 
himself, so much the worse; for writing, if it is worth doing, is a 
slow and painful process, and while he is writing, he is not read- 
ing. And if he indulges the scholar’s passion for exhaustive 
knowledge of a special part of his subject, he perforce neglects 
other areas equally or more important in his teaching; whereas, 
if he takes for his province, not “all knowledge,” as Bacon did, 
but only all the aspects of a single subject, such as mathematics 
or economics, his knowledge of any branch must remain rela- 
tively superficial. 

No matter how hard a teacher struggles, the burden of things 
undone weighs more and more upon his spirit—unless he simply 
quits—as the years go by. As he grows older, he bids farewell 
to books that he once dreamed of writing; he sees the volumes 
that once allured him still unread, and knows that they will 
remain so. 

“Reading rots the mind,” as a former colleague was wont to 
remark; and this is true—unless the reader takes time to reflect 
upon what he is reading, to ponder the significance of undeni- 
able facts, to test by reference to other authorities and to his own 
observation and experience the soundness of novel theories. An 
instructor who never gets a new idea, who repeats the same rou- 
tine year after year, is indeed only a “body” who might better 
be replaced by a television screen. 

And a teacher’s thinking must not be merely critical, it must 
be creative—individual, original, unafraid of leaping boundaries 
in order to bring a subject to life by relating it to life, by giving 
it a place in that world with which the teacher and his students 
are in daily contact. No one can teach literature by merely re- 
peating what other, braver men have said about a certain author 
or a certain work—students can find these opinions for them- 
selves. No one can teach philosophy by summarizing the systems 
of dead philosophers—the libraries are full of such summaries. 
The teacher must have his own insights into literature; he must 
be a philosopher himself. Only thus can he bring to life, and 
make relevant to the here and now, the creations of the great 
minds of the past. 
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And this is true not merely in literature and philosophy and 
history and the arts, but in the social sciences and the natural 
sciences as well. In my own experience, the man who gave me 
more of what I call education than did any other was a teacher 
of botany. And so it is, one imagines, with an Einstein or an 
Oppenheimer; what their students received from them would 
certainly be much more than physics, and conceivably something 
—even in our time—of even greater import. 

And this working out of the relation between a particular 
subject matter and the main stream of human life is not auto- 
matic and is not done once and for ever. It is the result of de- 
liberate and sustained reflection, and it is always, at least in its 
details, subject to reconsideration in the light of new experience. 


IV 


Such are the demands upon a teacher’s time and energy be- 
fore he enters the classroom for the nine or twelve or fifteen 
hours that in the minds of many uninformed but sometimes in- 
fluential people constitute his entire working week. (To do 
Mr. Rum] justice, he urges that the individual teacher should 
have fewer classes as well as larger classes.) Let us see now 
what goes into a teacher’s classroom activity. 

This depends on how his classes are conducted, and this in 
turn depends in part on whether they are large or small. As 
noted above, there is an argument for large group lectures. In 
any college they certainly have their place. They are an efficient 
way of presenting simple factual material in the order that the 
teacher wants and with illustrations that he thinks appropriate. 
Moreover, if he is a skilled lecturer, he can avail himself of a 
sort of crowd psychology to bring his hearers’ interest to a more 
intense focus than is easily possible with a smaller group. There 
is also a reaction on the part of the speaker himself, as if he 
drew from those before him some kind of inspiration that en- 
abled him to speak more clearly, more eloquently, and, despite 
the size of the class, more intimately, than he could to a less 
numerous audience. 
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But this kind of teaching is an exhausting experience. More- 
over, there is always the danger that a successful lecturer may 
become preoccupied with the dramatic aspects of his perform- 
ance and come to be a mere showman. 

But the most serious defect in the lecture method, and one 
that is fatal to its effectiveness in day-to-day teaching, unless it 
is supplemented by other methods, is that it permits no exchange 
between teacher and student. For such exchange is essential. 
Perhaps the facts are not so obvious as the teacher thinks, or 
perhaps his presentation was not so clear. Perhaps in addressing 
his brilliant students he may have talked over the heads of the 
less brilliant; or perhaps in his concern for the latter, he may 
have failed to follow his topic to the point where it would chal- 
lenge the former. And without a chance for questioning, of 
students by teacher and of teacher by students, how is he going 
to know? An examination may tell him, but then it is too late. 
(It should be added that teachers are nearly unanimous in their 
agreement that if such questioning is to be most effective, a class 
must contain not more than twenty-five students. ) 

And it is not merely a matter of students understanding what 
the teacher is trying to tell them. In many subjects topics must 
be presented which are genuinely controversial, in that authori- 
ties themselves disagree, or that their views conflict with stu- 
dents’ opinions and prejudices. If we honestly wish students to 
acquire the habit of thinking for themselves, if we wish to free 
them from the curse of mass-mindedness, we need to encourage 
them to challenge the assertions of any authorities on any sub- 
jects. Socrates in the Phaedrus objects to books because he can- 
not question them; an instructor whose students have no chance 
to inquire or criticize is in this respect no better than a printed 
text. Like the printed text, he will be able to give but not take, 
and in this exclusive act of giving, he and his students run the 
risk of suffering the loss of something vital: the growth that 
comes from stimulating intellectual battle, in which only smug- 
ness and dogmatism suffer defeat. 

Finally, as we have said, students and teachers are not con- 
cerned merely with skills, even intellectual skills, but also with 
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values. And while students do not care to be preached at, they 
welcome discussion of ultimate ends—that is, on two conditions, 
One is that their own beliefs are listened to with respect. The 
other is that the instructor commit himself, honestly and with- 
out reserve. The thing above all else that wins for a teacher the 
interest and respect of his students is his willingness to put him- 
self into a discussion, to make his hearers feel that he cares 
about what he is saying—and about them. 

The conclusion follows that teaching a class, whether by lec- 
ture or discussion, is a creative process, not to be compared to 
the routine activity of industrial or clerical workers or even any 


but the rare executive. It involves an effort—a drain not merely | 


on the teacher’s physical and nervous energy, and not merely 
upon his intellectual powers, but upon his emotional and moral 
resources as well—such that ordinary concepts of working hours 
simply do not apply. 


V 


If this is a true account of the teaching process as it takes place 


in the classroom, then no significant increase is possible in either | 
the number or the size of the classes that are taught by a single : 
instructor, without a corresponding loss in value. But there is | 
another aspect of a teacher’s work in which the student-teacher | 
ratio is still more crucial, since the time and energy demanded | 
vary directly with the number of students. This is the reading | 
of papers: examinations, research papers, critical essays, and } 


“freshman themes.” 
Of course it will be said by the proponents of economy that 


such activity is largely unnecessary; that examinations can be of | 


the “objective type,” easy and quick to score (though slow and 
difficult to compose), and that the value of essay writing, either 
in examinations or elsewhere, is greatly exaggerated. 


It is true that objective tests have their place. In all courses | 
some memorizing of facts is essential, and such tests are efficient | 


in measuring the amount of factual knowledge that a student 


has acquired. It is also true that much ingenuity has gone into | 
} 
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devising tests that will measure not only a student’s ability to 
memorize but also his ability to analyze and synthesize, to de- 
tect fallacies and to perceive relations. But it is equally true that 
this ability is valueless without some command of words. 

Colleges recognize this fact by requiring a course in composi- 
tion or communication of all but their most brilliant freshmen. 
But as a rule they partially negate this policy by an almost total 
indifference as to how, or whether, the student writes in other 
courses. And this indifference, though blamable in some in- 
stances on individual instructors, results largely from the fact 
that teachers in these courses simply do not have time—because 
they have too many students—to give essay questions in exami- 
nations or to require outside reports, or to read these with an 
eye critical of the form as well as the content. 

Since freshman composition has been mentioned, let us con- 
sider it a little further, for it is without doubt the costliest item 
in the “education industry.” If the army of instructors in this 
subject could be substantially reduced in size, by increasing the 
student-teacher ratio, the saving of money would be immense. 

Suggestions to this end are not lacking, but without exception 
they ignore the facts. First, a student does not learn to write by 
hearing writing talked about in general terms, even by a “master 
teacher.” He learns it, as a person learns to use shorthand or 
play the piano, by practice. Second, this practice must be accom- 
panied by competent and constant criticism; the student does not 
learn by writing themes that are not read—even if requiring 
themes on such terms were not morally dishonest. And he does 
not learn from being confronted with a set of marginal symbols 
indicative of errors that he often does not understand or he 
would not have committed them in the first place. (I once knew 
an instructor whose avowed ambition was to have rubber stamps 
for all “correction symbols”—“P,” “Sp,” and the rest—and to 
be able to use them with both hands. If this sounds like a joke, I 
refer the reader to an article in The CEA Critic for May, 1960, 
entitled “Television and Freshman English,” in which the 
writer speaks seriously of “grading rates for three-hundred- 
word papers varying from twenty-five an hour when less than 
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fifty percent were satisfactory to more than forty an hour when 
ninety percent were satisfactory.” He learns, instead, by having 
pointed out to him exactly where and why he has failed—not 
merely to use conventional grammar, punctuation, and spelling, 
which are means and not ends—but to communicate whatever 
he was trying to communicate; and being shown how he could 
have done better by using the precise word, the common idiom, 
the emphatic but not artificial order of sentence elements, the 
clear and natural sequence of ideas. 

The instructor can do this in two ways. He can write it out 
painstakingly in the margin (taking fifteen or twenty minutes 
for each 500-word theme) so that the student can, if he wishes, 
study it at length; or (to anticipate the next topic) he can sit 
down with the student in his office elbow to elbow, and in per- 
haps half an hour show him what he might have done with his 
500 words; or he can do both. 

Some persons will say—and few composition teachers will 
hasten to deny—that the teaching of composition involves spe- 
cial problems. But I have yet to encounter a colleague in another 
department who could not argue convincingly that his subject 
presented special problems of its own. 

A last comment is (once more) that a successful teacher of 


composition is concerned not merely with technical but with | 


substantive values; not merely with how skillfully the student 


says what he has to say, but also with whether what he says is } 


true. The teacher must therefore read with a watchful mind, 


ready to stop at any point to ponder the implications of a state- 


ment, and by written question or comment to make the student 
pause and ponder in his turn. And courses in other subjects, if 
the teacher is alive to his obligations and opportunities, make 
comparable demands. 


VI 


A final aspect of the teacher’s task, of which the advocates of 
mass production are cheerfully unaware, is individual confer- 
ences with students. And this is where the most effective teach- 
ing is done. It may be that to a very few brilliant students, teach- 
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ers are relatively unnecessary; that to them Plato and Shake- 
speare and Einstein speak with immediate clarity and instant 
appeal, without need of an interpreter, and that a college or uni- 
versity performs its function simply by bringing them in contact 
with books. 

But leaving aside the one genius among perhaps ten thousand 
students to whom no generalizations apply, it is the gifted stu- 
dents who profit most from conferences, in which backgrounds 
and byways can be explored and possible paths to new discover- 
ies—new at least to the student—pointed out; in which the 
seminal and shaping exchange of ideas and criticisms reaches its 
most rewarding climax. 

This experience is the true justification for the programs of 
“independent study” of which we are lately hearing so much. 
But these programs also, judging by the statements of the spon- 
sors, are aimed primarily at saving money by permitting an 
increase in the student-teacher ratio. Such statements are in- 
credibly naive or intentionally misleading. “Independent study” 
is only a pitchman’s slogan in an educational carnival unless it 
provides for personal guidance of the student’s every step by a 
competent instructor—without (say) at least a half-hour weekly 
conference devoted to questions, suggestions, criticisms, and ex- 
change of ideas. Something like this is the tutorial system of the 
great English universities, which some eminent American uni- 
versities have borrowed for their better students, and which in 
many ways is a matchless technique. But to suggest it as a means 
of economy is grotesque. 

And if conferences are thus of unique value to the gifted 
student, they are indispensable to the salvation of the student 
who is slow but still worth saving. If we are going to open the 
doors of colleges and universities to persons of moderate mental 
ability—and I think we are right in doing so—then in fairness 
we must give them a fighting chance to succeed. And when 
education is thought of as an industry, where “efficiency” and 
“economy” are the watchwords, they do not get it. Of course 
some students get into college who do not belong there, and it 
is best for all concerned that they should be quickly “guided 
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out.” But every teacher knows that some students who at first 
appear hopeless can, if given enough individual attention, be 
brought to the point where they can stand on their own feet and 
do respectable work. For such students, an hour in conference 
may be worth a dozen in class; with it they will succeed, without 
it they will fail. 

Here then is still another demonstration that to save money 
by increasing the student-teacher ratio is to be wasteful of hu- 
man resources, from the most practical point of view. And with 
respect to the other aim of higher education—the development 
of students as free and reasonable and sensitive human beings— 
the value of individual conferences is still greater. Those per- 
sons who propose a system where such intimate contacts would 
be diminished must have been singularly unfortunate in their 
own careers as students. Most of us recall our college or univer- 
sity years, from the freshman to the doctoral level, in terms of 
our teachers; what these years would have brought us with a 
different group of teachers is a meaningless conjecture. The 
college graduate is surely to be pitied who does not number 
among his instructors at least a few to whom his debt is incalcu- 
lable. No other proof is needed that the primary function of an 
institution of higher education is to bring together students and 
teachers. 

And the closer together it brings them—as in individual con- 
ferences—the better. But, once more, let us understand what 
this means in terms of a teacher’s time and energy. Even simple 
technical explanation is as hard work when sitting with a single 
student as when standing before a class. But a teacher must be 
ready to give more than this. If he regards his students not 
merely as technicians with a future function in society but as 
human beings with a present life of their own, he cannot escape 
being involved to some extent in their personal lives, He cannot 
arbitrarily end a conference after ten minutes and briskly sug- 
gest that any remaining unsolved problems be taken to the offi- 
cial practitioners of student counseling and guidance (though 
he may himself seek their help for a troubled conferee). He 
must be prepared to listen at length and with understanding to 
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their anxieties and doubts, to their desires and dreams. 

And often after they are gone, and he has settled down once 
more to study or grade papers, he will suddenly find himself 
seeing, not the page in front of him, but the bright or shadowed 
young faces of those who have been sitting beside his desk. Or 
some line in a poem or sentence in a theme will lead his 
thoughts back to the case of X (a letter not in an algebraic but 
in a human equation) and set him musing on the possible solu- 
tion, and asking himself whether his response was what was 
needed and whether anything more can be done. 


VII 


But at length he comes back to “reality”—to the papers still 
uncommented on, the lecture still un-thought-out, the recom- 
mendation for the Placement Office still unwritten, the commit- 
tee report still unread, the form for the Business Office still 
uncompleted, the books to be ordered for the library before the 
budget deadline still unselected—and so on and on, until per- 
haps he pauses in rueful recollection of the poignant line in 
Frost’s “A Servant to Servants”: “I shan’t catch up in this 
world, anyway.” 

It is not that teachers want their work made easier. In a re- 
cent survey at four state colleges and universities, while the 
faculty estimated on the average that they spent more than sixty 
hours a week in activities directly or indirectly connected with 
their professional positions, they indicated that under ideal con- 
ditions they would not wish for fewer working hours but only 
for more time to spend in background reading, research, or 
reflective thinking—that is, preparation in the broad sense— 
instead of being compelled to put so much into classroom teach- 
ing, paper work, and student conferences. And they were cer- 
tainly not depreciating the value of these latter activities but 
only recognizing the need for replenishment of the intellectual 
and spiritual resources that are constantly being poured into the 
work of any genuine teacher. A dedicated teacher, in fact—I 
suppose like any other creative worker—does nothing that does 
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not contribute in one way or another to a more thorough mas- 
tery of his art. Teaching is what he lives for. 

Here ends the answer to those who urge an increase in the 
student-teacher ratio. No such increase is possible without a 
corresponding sacrifice of quality in the education—both tech- 
nical and liberal—that we offer to young men and women in 
our colleges and universities. The change, in fact, should be the 
other way: the student-teacher ratio should be lowered. 

And who will say that we cannot afford it? We do not give a 
second thought to the purchase of fabulous physical luxuries; 
we pour out billions in pursuit of amusement; we are willing to 
spend fantastic sums on our space-race with Russia—to save, as 
we say, the values of the “free world.” Shall we refuse to pro- 
vide our college and university students not merely with the 
technical training that will enable us to match Russia’s material 
advance but also with the qualities of mind and character with- 
out which the contest is pointless because “freedom” is an empty 
name? 

















Walker Gibson 


AN EXERCISE IN OBSERVATION 


All winter long the weather’s warm outside 

our house, for when I nailed my new thermometer 
next to the library window (close to the glass 

for easy reading from inside), I quite forgot 

the library radiator underneath the window 

that warms the glass and therefore warms 

the mercury and all winter long the weather’s 
warm outside our house. The neighbors read 

their desperate figures (20 above, or 10, or zero), 
but our thermometer is balmy, undisturbed. 

So long as fuel oil’s left to burn in the state 

of New Jersey (and I go on paying bills), so long 
the weather’s warm outside our house. And that’s 
the way things are, we know, with all such 
observations—for when the microbiologist 

stains the nerve on his slide to see the cellular 
structure, the cellular structure crumbles, 
destroyed by the stain, before he’s even 

adjusted his lens, and when the physicist 

tries to discover where the electrons are, 

the electrons are off and running away with the beam 
he uses to find their position that’s already changed 
before he knows it. An old story. Narcissus, 

gazing into that pool of his, must have 

leaned closer and closer to that adorable visage 
until his very breath made ripples and 

all was lost. No wonder he pined away, poor lad. 
Of course I could always move that instrument 

if it really seemed to matter that much. As it is, 

I read that heated mercury to tell myself 

That when I measure up the temperatures of things, 
I’ve no great objection if the colder facts 

are altered sometimes by a little inner warmth. 
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May Sarton 


EPIPHANY 


Beyond all persons and occasions, come: 

The force that spirals through the deep-sprung fern, 
That cracks the frozen rivers till they boom, 

And flower-fires the trees spring seems to burn. 


Beyond all persons and occasions, here: 

As the locked self dissolves itself and flows, 
All guilt forgotten, purposes austere, 

For we are drunkards of angelic joys. 


Beyond all persons and occasions, now: 
Torrents of being course us, stranger powers 
Carve a deep river bed, and what we know 
Is ploughed into ourselves, and yet not ours. 


We cannot keep it, hold, only endure 

To be the instruments of sudden grace: 
Here love has been commanded to adore, 
Beyond all persons and occasions, YES. 




















AT CHARTRES 


Perhaps there is no smallest consolation, 

No help, no saving grace, no little ease, 

Only the presence of this pure compassion 

We lifted up who fall upon our knees. 
Nothing we have to give it or implore. 

It does not speak to us. It has no face, 

And is itself only an open door, 

Forever open, that will never close. 

Here we are measured by our own creation: 
Against our little anguish, our short breath 
These choirs of glass rise up in an ovation, 
Ourselves so small, this house so huge with faith. 
Here we are measured against the perfect love 
These great transparent walls define and free. 
The door is open, but we cannot move, 

Nor be consoled or saved. But only see. 
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Fean Pedrick 


THE LOBSTER POUND 


In watered darkness, dappling 

The marsh sun where it filters in 

By turgid and yet frantic motion, 
Crammed and humped in tanks of ocean, 
Oh it’s slow travel here impounded 
Where an arm’s length depth is sounded 
And especially the culls. ... 


(On the pilings hear the gulls 
Waiting by the garbage door 
Smelling death from this drenched floor) 


... especially the culls. One arm? 
Nature on some levels grows 

Her amputees new suits of clothes 
And lets a secrecy of flesh 

Creep in to fit it. Thus we see 
Blessed with a strange deformity 
You two-aged cripples, veterans 
On the one hand, and on the other 
Younger than your young. Another 
Mystery, you flail about 
Captive in a trough of doubt. 



























Colored like the sea near reefs, 
Torn onehanded by beliefs 

Muter and more sure than mine? 
We all wash home in such a brine. 
The traps wait to haul up our pain 
Of flying on one wing again. 


Caught by the fetid carrion 

Its wings unslung, you lumber in- 

to slats and ropes, expose at last 

The morbid struggle of the past. 

Old Strongarm flourishes his plug 

Like a great weapon: the new claw 
Ridiculous and soft, a paw, 

Baby and furry, yawns up wide 
Unsafetied to the air outside 
Proclaiming Look a Warrior! 
Proclaiming (yes, I’m sorrier 

Than you’d believe) here’s cheaper meat. 
One arm most tender and too sweet. ... 
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AN AUTUMNAL 


While leaves expand their tone 
like consciousness near death 

and apple-roundness richly falls, 
drains the tree of breath, 





Crush me your apple mouth I 

that cider lips may prove 

no vinegar although we merge cel 

unsynchronized in love, ise 
of 

and breathlessly we taste , pas 


Persephones of sleep 


until the dark melt of your hair It 1 


unveils, a Winter’s wheat. o 
int 
an 

| sor 

TO A CLASSICAL FRAGMENT net 
Your perfect site was always the intellect, a 
and since the head survives, intellect’s intact per 
although the torso’s rubble or stuck in mud ;— a 
but those fractured ears, that flattened nose of a pug! a 
—Perhaps a chisel parted head and torso, un’ 
scarring the brow light’s caliper’s unheal. fra: 
The Turks, I think, unhinged your symmetry phi 
with a chisel more explosive than blunt time’s. of 1 
be 

Lady, your ruin disrupts all contemplation, WI 
anger distills my eyes at your imperfect state; —e 


pardon, Athena, the heart lacks proportion. 














Morris Lazerowittz 


The Hidden Structure of 
Philosophical ‘Theories 


N HER PAPER entitled Philosophical Doubts, to which this is 
I a sequel, Alice Ambrose* makes intriguing hints about re- 
cent developments in philosophy that in her opinion hold prom- 
ise of the solution of problems whose obduracy has been a scandal 
of too long standing to be kept within the family circle. In this 
connection it should be observed at once that however natural 
it is to wish to know more about something which has aroused 
our curiosity, it can, and sometimes does, happen that what is of 
interest to us when blurred by distance loses its attractiveness 
and even its intelligibility when we draw nearer to it. Clarity is 
sometimes conceived of as menacing to us, and our emotional 
needs make us retreat from it. 

I make these introductory remarks in order to give the 
reader fair warning, and I do this because of instructive ex- 
periences I have had. On a number of occasions, to my naive 
astonishment, well-known English colleagues told me that they 
were troubled less by what I said about philosophy than by the 
unvarnished words in which I stated myself. And I must be 
frank and say that in my opinion the gross distortions by able 
philosophers of what I have given in the way of an explanation 
of the nature of philosophical theories and arguments can only 
be interpreted as an emotional retreat from understanding. 
What Freud has said about psychoanalysis is particularly rele- 
vant here. He wrote: “I will say at once that it is not an intel- 
lectual difficulty I am thinking of, not anything that makes 
psychoanalysis hard for the hearer or reader to understand, but 


* “Philosophical Doubts,” Massachusetts Review, 1 (Feb., 1960), 270-289. 
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an affective one—something that alienates the feelings of those 
who come into contact with it, so that they become less inclined 
to believe in it or take an interest in it. As may be observed, the 
two kinds of difficulty amount to the same thing in the end. 
Where sympathy is lacking understanding will not come very 
easily.” 


I 


Of the three blows to cultured mankind’s self-esteem re- 
counted by Freud, the cosmological blow delivered by Coperni- 
cus, the biological blow by Darwin, and the psychological blow 
by Freud, the last was, perhaps, the most damaging to man’s 
pride. For it made it all too clear to him that he was not 
master in his own mental house, that there were parts of his 
mind which were hidden from him and not subject to the con- 
trol of his conscious will or thought. No wonder he has little 
love for psychoanalysis, which exposed him as a sort of Wizard 
of Oz. But even before Freud man had uneasy suspicions about 
himself. For not infrequently thoughts came to him which he 
disowned as originating from himself, unwelcome visitors which 
were alien to his own thinking. The Platonic metaphor of the 
charioteer and the two horses is easily recognized as a denial 
of the state of affairs man perceives within himself. The con- 
scious intelligence is not the pilot of the psyche, as we should 
like to believe. 

It is difficult to admit to ourselves that the strange thoughts 
which sometimes invade our minds have their origin within 
ourselves. If the theory about the nature of philosophical views 
I shall present here is in substance correct, familiar and pleasant 
friends become strangers to our intellect. And it is just as under- 
standable that an explanation which transforms the familiar 
into the unfamiliar, which presents something alien to our un- 
derstanding as being, nevertheless, creations of our own minds, 
will be rejected as a gross absurdity with just as much vehe- 
mence as the idea that unacceptable thoughts come from within 
ourselves. Thus, to quote from one philosopher: “I should be 
sorry to have it thought that I am not grateful to Mr. Lazero- 
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witz for the courage and energy with which he has pressed 
home a repulsive and cumbersome hypothesis that might have 
been a threat to the traditional understanding of philosophy. A 
pioneer in his wilderness, he has naturally wrought less ele- 
gantly than settled folk would prefer. I hope, however, that he 
has done just well enough, and ill enough, to show that his 
travail need not have been undertaken.” 

It is not hard to see that a hypothesis which is looked on as 
“, threat to the traditional understanding of philosophy,” a 
hypothesis which, if substantially correct, exposes as nothing 
more than an intellectual chimera what we have always cher- 
ished as actual theory about important phenomena, will be 
received with emotional hostility. We can even sympathize with 
this kind of reaction, although it cannot win our respect. 
Whether we accept as true any of the following philosophical 
statements, reject them as false, or remain undecided, the im- 
portant thing for us is that they all appear to make claims about 
matters of first importance. Consider the list of philosophical 
utterances: 


A Necessary Being exists which is the ultimate cause of con- 
tingent things. 

I alone am real. 

Time is unreal. 

It is impossible to know what things are, their nature, as 
distinct from the attributes they have. 

It is impossible to know that physical things, such as chairs 
and mountains, exist. 


These assertions seem quite plainly to make factual claims about 
time, the ultimate cause of things, our supposed knowledge of 
the existence and nature of things, etc., claims comparable to 
those made by the assertions: 


Matter is composed of electrical particles. 
The observed motion of the sun is only apparent. 


The philosophical sentences seem unmistakably to be related 
to what they say in the straightforward way in which the other 
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two sentences are related to what they say. We may think that 
what the philosophical sentences state is false and that what the 
other two sentences state is true, but we cannot avoid thinking 
that the philosophical sentences make claims or express propo- 
sitions which in important respects are comparable to the claims 
made by the last two sentences, namely, that they are “about 
the world.” And when in her paper Alice Ambrose maintains 
that the sceptical position she is concerned to examine has a 
“verbal layer,” it might seem she could mean no more than 
that the position is expressed in words. The “verbal layer” ap- 
pears so unmistakably to be the form of words used to express 
the theory. But she certainly does not mean this. The verbal 
layer she refers to is part of a philosophical theory, not the 
expression of it, although the verbal layer is just what it is 
natural to take as being the expression of the theory. In fact, if 
what she maintains is correct, then the philosophical sentences 
are not related to what they say in the straightforward way in 
which the non-philosophical sentences are related to what they 
say. What is implied is that in some way philosophical theories 
are verbal, although not, perhaps, in the sense of being about 
established usage. But if in some way they are verbal, they are 
also much more than this. They are in my opinion remarkable 
structures the parts of which play dramatic, interacting roles. 

I will say at once what, in my opinion, a philosophical theory 
is and what kind of work a philosophical argument has to do, 
what its job is. A philosophical “theory” is not a theory and a 
philosophical argument is neither a demonstration nor a refuta- 
tion. A philosophical theory consists, for one thing, of the state- 
ment of an unheralded, concealed alteration of terminology 
(the sentence we naturally take to be the expression of the 
theory), for another thing, of the delusive appearance presented 
to our conscious awareness that the words state a deep theory 
about the existence or nature of reality, and lastly, of an un- 
conscious fantasy or cluster of fantasies of importance to our 
emotional welfare. As is well known, the mind according to 
psychoanalytical geography consists of three regions, the con- 
scious, the pre-conscious, and the unconscious, and we may say 
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that a philosophical theory is a bridge with three piers, one in 
each region of the mind. At the pre-conscious level a piece of 
altered terminology is introduced, accepted, or rejected; at the 
conscious level this creates the intellectual illusion that a theory 
about the world, either true or false, is being pronounced; and 
for the least accessible part of our minds, the unconscious, the 
philosophical words actually do express a number of thoughts 
which play a role in the determination of our inner stability. 
Semantic inventiveness at the pre-conscious level makes us the 
dupes of our own handiwork at the conscious level, and it does 
important work for the unconscious part of our mind. We are 
both blind and intellectually ingenious when we do philosophy. 
We are unable to penetrate a thin illusion and at the same time 
we are ingenious in discovering reasons for holding or rejecting 
philosophical theories, reasons which enhance the illusion that 
philosophy is a kind of science, indeed, the a priori science of 
the ultimate aspects of reality. But underneath the form in 
which a philosophical argument is presented, the form of an 
a priori demonstration or refutation, the argument itself does 
no more than call attention to similarities and to dissimilarities 
in the functioning of expressions. And the philosopher uses 
the facts about expressions he calls attention to by his argu- 
ment as a justification for the linguistic decision embodied in 
his theory. In a conversation with me a philosopher once 
maintained that we are all really naked because under our 
clothes we do not wear clothes. In a more serious vein I wish 
to say that the naked reality which shows through the ontologi- 
cal form in which a philosophical argument is clothed is a 
verbal fact which is intended to back a holiday re-editing of 
language. One reason why clarity is sometimes felt as a danger 
to philosophy is that clarity can bring us too near the per- 
ception of the verbal maneuverings that are the very essence 
of philosophy. The feeling that philosophy is mere verbal 
play is undoubtedly partly responsible for the contemporary 
retreat into obscurantism which Alice Ambrose calls attention 
to in her paper. 

G. E. Moore has remarked on the strange thing that phi- 
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losophers have been able to hold, in all seriousness, propositions 
which, if they are what on the surface they appear to be, fla- 
grantly contradict what is known to be true by everyone, includ- 
ing the philosophers themselves. In another place he has re- 
marked that certain philosophical theories could be held only in 
what he called a “philosophical moment.” If we put these two 
observations together, it would look as if a person is able in a 
philosophical moment to believe propositions which he knows 
to be false. A philosophical moment must indeed be something 
magical, creating, as it would seem, a mental split which 
permits a false belief to lie side by side with the knowledge 
that the belief is false. Now, we are presented with the choice 
either of accepting an unrealistic psychological explanation of 
the minds of philosophers or of thinking that a philosophical 
utterance is not what it appears to us to be. If we suppose that 
the philosophical utterance actually says what it appears to say, 
then we are faced with a situation altogether too paradoxical 
for us to accept. 

There is another approach, of course: this is to investigate 
the possibility that the philosophical utterance is not incon- 
sistent with what the philosopher knows to be true and that 
it does not say what it appears to be saying. To speak for my- 
self, it seems to me a strange fact that intelligent people should 
be more shocked by the idea that such statements as “Motion 
is unreal” and “Reality is a single, continuous, undifferentiated 
Whole” are not about motion and reality than by the claim 
that they are true propositions about phenomena. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to note that the kind of subterfuge philoso- 
phers like Parmenides, Leibniz and F. H. Bradley resort to 
when faced with the testimony of the senses to which their 
views go counter, the assertion, namely, that our senses are 
tricked by mere appearance, has gone undetected up to the 
present. Even such a clear and sober thinker as Moore allowed, 
by implication, the possibility of protecting a philosophical posi- 
tion which outrages common sense by condemning as appear- 
ance the realities our senses attest to, although he never was 
convinced by such a defence. The point is that he should have 
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seen through the fraudulent nature of the defence, and so far as 
J am aware he never did. 

It is as plain as anything can be that if a self-contradictory 
state of affairs cannot exist, then the sensible appearance of 
there being such a state of affairs cannot exist. There can no 
more be a self-contradictory appearance than there can be a 
self-contradictory reality: there can no more be the sensible 
appearance of a physical surface being uniformly blue and at 
the same time orange all over than there can be such a surface. 
And it has to be remembered that a philosopher who comes to 
the conclusion that a well-known phenomenon, such as motion, 
exists only as appearance does this by professing to establish a 
contradiction in the proposition that the phenomenon exists. One 
reasonable surmise as to why such a feeble sham has not been 
seen through, even by so astute a defender of common sense 
as Moore himself, is that seeing through this kind of philo- 
sophical defence brings one too near to seeing the kind of thing 
that philosophy itself is. It won’t do to protest, as Professor 
Antony Flew does, that we cannot expect earlier philosophers 
to have seen the mistakes we now see, the implication being 
that philosophers cannot be expected to have avoided mistakes 
we do not make nowadays. For it is one thing to expound on a 
mistake, be able to explain its nature, and so on, and an alto- 
gether different thing to make it and to be taken in by it. 
And no one at any time would make the mistake of believing 
that a self-contradictory appearance does exist. It may require 
refinement of reasoning to show that a self-contradictory ap- 
pearance cannot exist, but it requires no such reasoning to know 
that it cannot. 

To give a new variant of the paradoxical thing about phi- 
losophers to which Moore has called our attention, we may say 
that philosophers have been able to believe in earnest either 
of two things. One, that they have established contradictions 
in propositions while knowing they have not done this, or two, 
that they, and others as well, perceive appearances which they 
know cannot exist. For if the appearances exist, they know 
what the corresponding reality would be like and know con- 
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sequently that they have not established contradictions in the 
relevant propositions; and if they have established contradic- 
tions in the propositions, they know that the supposedly per- 
ceived appearances cannot exist. It turns out that Moore falls 
under his own paradox, in apparently having failed to see that 
matter of empirical fact cannot be brought to bear against an 
analytical claim that a proposition is self-contradictory, that a 
self-contradictory proposition does not have “translations into 
the concrete” which could possibly be in conflict with matter 
of fact, and also in having failed to see that a professed con- 
tradiction in a proposition could not be protected by invoking 
the distinction between appearance and reality. He knew these 
things perfectly well, yet talked as if he believed the contrary. 
Again the reasonable, if iconoclastic, conclusion to come to as 
to what has happened in the case of Moore and traditional 
philosophers whom he opposes is that the claims and disagree- 
ments and procedures are not what they seem to be. 


II 


It is impossible to detail within the confines of the present 
paper all or even a considerable part of the evidence for the 
view that the nucleus of a philosophical theory is a hidden 
verbal innovation which does one kind of work at the conscious 
level of our minds and another kind of work at the uncon- 
scious level. Perhaps the best procedure here, before examining 
several philosophical positions, is to consider a non-philosophi- 
cal problem which has important features in common with 


many philosophical problems. Insight into this may lead to | 


insight into the more impressive problems which have existed 
for so long in philosophy without solution. 

In one of his studies Freud makes the startling assertion, 
“The dream shows us the dreamer insofar as he is not asleep.” 
It can easily be imagined that this assertion would lead to a 
debate with regard to the question, “Is a person who is dream- 
ing really asleep while he dreams or not?” In fact we can 
easily think of Freud himself taking opposite positions on 
this question, at one time maintaining that the dreamer is not 
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really asleep and at another time, as when he discusses the 
function of dreams in relation to sleep, maintaining that of 
course the dreamer is asleep, that in fact the dream enables 
the dreamer to go on sleeping. 

What is the question “Is a person who is dreaming really 
asleep or not?” about? Is it about the psychological facts with 
regard to a person who is dreaming? Is it like the question, “Is 
Jones really asleep or is he only shamming?”? When we are in 
doubt about whether a person is really asleep or is only sham- 
ming we know what tests to make in order to decide which is the 
case. This is to say that the rival assertions, that he is asleep and 
that he is not asleep but only shamming, are to be adjudicated 
by recourse to an examination of the situation. In this regard 
Freud’s question and the rival positions on it are altogether 
different. It is plain that neither Freud nor his adversary would 
be in the least concerned to examine the dreamer, listen to his 
breathing, tickle him, or try in some way to make him betray 
himself. This is so only because the facts with regard to the 
condition of the dreamer are not in dispute. But if the facts 
are not in dispute, the rival claims cannot be with regard to 
the facts, nor can the question be a request for information 
concerning them. The question, “Is a person who dreams 
asleep?”, is not identical with the question, “Is a person who 
dreams pretending sleep?” 

Once we dispel the air that the question is a request for 
information with regard to the described case and that the 
rival answers are statements professing to supply the informa- 
tion, a further interpretation naturally suggests itself. This is 
that the question and the answers are somehow verbal in im- 
port, and that their being taken as factual is a mistake we are 
led to make by the form of words in which the question and 
answers are stated. We do in fact frequently express ourselves 
in the non-verbal idiom, that is, in the mode of speech in 
which no expression is mentioned, when the information we 
wish to convey is verbal. To use a simple illustration, when we 
wish to teach a person the general name of an object, say of 
a rocky peak, we frequently express ourselves in the non- 
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verbal, or the ontological, idiom, by the words “That is a tor.” 
And these come to the same thing as the words, “That is called 
‘tor, ” or “ ‘Tor’ is the general name of this kind of peak.” 

On the verbal interpretation, the question, “Is the person 
who is dreaming really asleep?”, will come to asking for in- 
formation about the actual, or established, or proper use of 
“asleep” in relation to the use of “dreams.” It will be to the 
effect, “Does the word ‘asleep’ as a matter of usage apply to 
whatever the word ‘dreams’ or the expression ‘is dreaming’ 
applies to?” The statement, formulated in the ontological 
idiom, that the dreamer is not asleep or that dreaming is not 
a sleeping state, will amount to saying that “asleep” does not 
properly apply to a person to whom “dreams” applies, or that 
“dreams in his sleep” has no descriptive use. And the statement 
that he is asleep will come to asserting that as a matter of 
actual usage, “dreams in his sleep” is an ordinary expression 
that does have descriptive sense. These two rival claims with 
regard to usage have to be distinguished from such a partly 
verbal statement as that nothing answers to the descriptive ex- 
pression “blue elephant.” The term “blue elephant” has a 
descriptive use, although nothing actually exists which is de- 
scribed by it: our imagination easily conjures up images of 
possible animals to which, if they existed, the phrase would 
apply. The case is altogether different with regard to the as- 
sertion “Nothing answers to the phrase ‘surface which is uni- 
formly blue and also orange all over.’ ”” Here nothing answers 
to the phrase, or the phrase describes nothing, for the alto- 
gether different reason that it has been given no descriptive sense. 
In order to avoid confusion we must be clear about the two 
different senses of “describes nothing”’: the sense of having no 
descriptive function in our language, and the sense of there 
being nothing in existence described by an expression which 
has a descriptive function in our language. So to say, one 
describes nothing by default of usage, the other describes noth- 
ing by default of nature. 

To come back to the disagreement with regard to the words 
“asleep” and “dreams,” it would appear that one philosophical 
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psychologist is maintaining that the true answer to the question, 
“Js a person who dreams asleep?” is that “dreams in his sleep” 
has, as a matter of usage, no descriptive sense (not that it 
describes a non-existent state of affairs); and the other, the true 
answer is that the phrase “dreams in his sleep” has, as “dreams” 
and “asleep” are ordinarily used, a perfectly intelligible de- 
scriptive sense. 

This interpretation will seem correct to many people, al- 
though some who accept it will find that their interest in the 
question has weakened or completely vanished. Such people 
will turn away from the question, as being merely verbal. The 
point, however, is that the question and answers are not verbal 
in the sense of being about actual usage; and their appear- 
ing so is as much an illusion as is their appearing to be about 
the facts of a situation. It is not difficult to see that those who 
disagree about the “true” answer to the question know actual 
usage equally well, know, if “dreams while asleep” has a use, 
that it has one, and if not, that it does not have one. Only a 
weakened sense of the realities of such a situation could make 
anyone doubt this. Intellectual sobriety will make us realize 
that they know the verbal facts, which explains why the usual 
procedures for settling a verbal disagreement are not resorted 
to. We know perfectly well what to do in order to settle a 
dispute over whether the word “chronometer” applies to wrist 
watches, but we don’t know in the present case how to bring 
the dispute to an end. It is hard to think, if the dispute were 
a truth-value disagreement over usage, that the disagreement 
would ever have arisen; and there can be no doubt that it would 
have come to an early conclusion. The inference to draw is that 
despite appearances actual usage is not in dispute, and the 
statement and counterstatement do not make claims as to usage. 

It is perhaps not too difficult to see what the question is 
about and what the answers say. Looked on as a verbal dispute 
about usage there can be no question but that Freud’s claim is 
mistaken: “dreams while asleep” has a perfectly good use, as 
Freud himself knew. If, however, we conclude that Freud’s 
declaration is not mistaken, it has to be reinterpreted, not as 
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being about actual usage, but as announcing altered usage. On 
this interpretation we can understand why the statement can be 
successfully maintained against any kind of appeal to fact: “The 
dream shows us the dreamer insofar as he is not asleep” de- 
clares the academic decision to withhold application of “asleep” 
from what “dreams” applies to. That this decision is not in- 
tended for practical adoption is made evident by the way Freud 
himself ordinarily uses the word “asleep” (or its German 
equivalent) in his writings. He never, so far as I am aware, 
makes practical use of his terminological innovation. 

What happened was that Freud became impressed by a 
feature a state of dreaming has in common with a waking 
state, one in which we have perception of sights, sounds, and 
so on. This feature is that in both states we are conscious of 
something. Consider the following description from W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s Stranger in Paris: “He knew that she had been 
dreaming that night...and he knew what her dreams had 
been about. It gave him a grim, horrible, and rather uncanny 
sensation to think that a vivid, lacerating life could go on when 
one was sunk in unconsciousness, a life so real that it could 
cause tears to stream down the face and twist the mouth in 
woe, and yet when the sleeper woke left no recollection be- 
hind.” 

The dictionary defines “sleep” as “a natural, temporary, 
diminution of sensation, feeling, and thought amounting in 
heavy slumber to an almost complete cessation of conscious 
life.” It can easily be realized that a person might become so 
impressed by the difference between dreamless sleep and con- 
scious awareness of various things and the similarity between 
a dream and waking life experience that he would wish to have 
this similarity and difference made more perspicuous than 
ordinary terminology makes it. This he can achieve by re- 
editing the use of “asleep.” He equates “asleep” with “dream- 
less sleep,” which now makes “asleep” inapplicable to what 
“dreams” or “is dreaming” applies to; in this way he makes 
perspicuous the similarity, in terms of conscious awareness, be- 
tween a dreaming state and a waking one, and the dissimilarity 
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between dreamless sleep and dreaming. It is not psychology 
but creative semantic artistry that is at work. The semantic 
psychologist who maintains that a sleeping person can dream 
is merely resisting a linguistic innovation which fails to appeal 
to him. He, instead, takes sides with ordinary language against 
even the holiday attempt to change it. 

We can now understand how the dispute over whether a person 
can dream in his sleep can continue unresolved indefinitely. The 
continued irresolution is an enigma only if the dispute is looked 
on as one with regard to the truth-values of assertion and coun- 
ter assertion. The assertion that the dream shows us the 
dreamer insofar as he is not asleep turns out to be a structure 
consisting of two parts, one a revised piece of language which is 
artfully concealed by the non-verbal idiom in which it is ex- 
pressed, and the other, the erroneous impression that the words 
make a factual declaration about the condition of a person who 
dreams. The utterance embodying the language revision only 
delusively appears to make an assertion with regard to a state 
of affairs, but it is hard to think that it does not express a 
thought which is unconsciously grasped. At the risk of being 
thought irresponsible and over-imaginative I shall permit my- 
self to make a guess as to the unconscious content of Freud’s 
words. It is hardly necessary to point out that Freud did not 
intend his semantic alteration for practical adoption, since he 
himself nowhere makes use of it. So to speak it is an alteration 
made in serious play and must derive its strength from subter- 
ranean sources in the mind. If it is realized how very fre- 
quently, according to his famous biographer Ernest Jones, 
Freud was tormented by the thought of his own death, we may 
guess, with some degree of reasonableness on our side, what 
the unconscious content of his academically altered words might 
be. Sleep and death are frequently identified, and sleep is often 
used to symbolize death. For example, in Plato’s Phaedo sleep- 
ing and waking, which alternate, are compared with death and 
life. And Shakespeare’s words must leap to everyone’s mind, 
“... our little life is rounded with a sleep.” It is not too much 
to think that a person who has unconsciously made the equation 
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“sleep = death” will try by some unconscious device or other 
to fend off the terrifying idea that in falling asleep he dies, 
never to wake again. And he can reassure himself with the 
thought that in dreaming, which is a state of awareness, and 
even a “vivid... life,” a person remains alive. Freud’s words 
are open to, if they do not actually bear, the interpretation, “the 
dream shows us the dreamer insofar as he is not dead.” 

If my conjecture as to the unconscious purport of Freud’s 
sentence is correct, a further layer is to be added to the first two 
layers of the theory about the condition of the dreamer. This 
layer is important, not so much on its own account as it is in 
helping us answer two questions which arise about the upper- 
most layers. These are the questions as to why we fail to see 
through the very thin intellectual illusion created by the words 
and also why these words should hold such durable fascination 
for us, cast such a spell over our minds. The fascination in the 
words is really an absorption in an unconscious thought which 
holds at bay a dreaded spectre. And what prevents us from 
inspecting the intellectual mirage with sufficient care to see it 
for the substanceless thing that it is, what prevents us from 
drawing too dangerously near to it, is the need to safeguard a 
medium for expressing an unconscious fantasy. Freud’s pseudo- 
psychological statement can, on the present construction, be 
compared with a bridge which has its three piers in different 
parts of our mind: a delusive impression at the conscious level 
of our mind, a revised piece of language at the pre-conscious 
level, and a drama which the words express for our unconscious. 


III 


Let us turn now to the philosophical theory about our knowl- 
edge of the existence of external objects discussed in Ambrose’s 
paper. What I propose to do here is to bring out a curious fea- 
ture of the theory in relation to one of its supporting arguments 
in order to lay bare the hidden semantic character of what is 
asserted. I shall then move on to an examination of the further 
view that things are unknowable substrata in which experience- 
able attributes inhere. The curious feature I shall try to make 
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visible is that the argument on which the first view is made to 
rest requires the distinction which the view erases. A kind of 
antinomy is generated: the view, in relation to its argument, 
erases a distinction which must be reinstated, and if reinstated, 
must be denied. I shall try to show that a similar antinomy is 
generated by the substratum view as to the nature of things, i.e., 
the antinomy that substratum is unknowable and also that it is 
knowable. 

Consider the argument for the position that we cannot know 
with certainty that things like chairs, sheets of paper, inkwells, 
and even our own bodies exist. An argument for this, formu- 
lated by Plato in the Theaetetus and presented again by Des- 
cartes and other modern philosophers, goes as follows. Any 
veridical experience, involving as many of our senses as we 
please, and lasting for any length of time, could, theoretically, 
be duplicated by an exactly similar non-veridical experience. 
For example, any case of actually seeing a table could, im prin- 
ciple, be precisely duplicated by a case in which it only seems to 
us that we are seeing a table, the same with regard to touch, 
smell, etc., and any combination of these for any length of time. 
It follows directly that no veridical perception could be known 
to be veridical, since it would not differ in any point of detail 
from what it would be like if it were illusory. The argument 
seems impeccable, and in fact it contains no error, but neverthe- 
less it leads to a view which no one holds in a non-philosophical 
moment. To use an expression of Wittgenstein’s, the philosoph- 
ical doubt as to whether there are physical objects, unlike such 
an ordinary doubt as to whether there is anything in the cup- 
board, is a “pseudo doubt,” one which in no way affects either 
the behavior or talk of the doubter. 

lf we look at the view in relation to the argument that backs 
it, a puzzling feature emerges which tends to bring to light how 
different the character of this view is from a genuine assertion 
as to what cannot be known. In order to make its point the argu- 
ment requires the distinction between a veridical sense-percep- 
tion and an illusory one, the distinction, for example, between 
actually seeing an apple and only seeming to see one, while the 
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position it backs destroys this distinction. For in relation to the 
argument the view comes to saying, not that we cannot as a 
matter of fact know whether any of our perceptions is veridical 
but that we cannot theoretically know this, that it is logically 
impossible. A philosopher who holds that we cannot know 
whether any of our perceptions is veridical implies that there 
is no conceivable way of getting to know this. He thus implies 
that there is no saying what getting to know this would be like. 
There is no describing it. In the case of a philosopher who ex- 
presses himself in the English language, this comes to saying 
that “knows that he actually sees a sheet of paper before him 
and not merely seems to see it” is an expression which de- 
scribes nothing whatever. Indeed, we can easily satisfy our- 
selves that this is the case by noticing that a philosopher who 
holds that we do not really know that any of our perceptions is 
veridical cannot describe what really knowing would be like. To 
put the matter shortly, to say that we cannot know whether any 
perception is veridical is to imply that we do not know what it 
would be like to distinguish between a case of actual seeing and 
a case of only seeming to see. In turn, this implies that there is 
no describable difference between them, which is to say that 
there is no difference. 

We can see that the view erases the distinction which the ar- 
gument for the view uses, and without the distinction the argu- 
ment itself is destroyed. The argument uses a distinction which 
is denied in the view it backs, and if the distinction is reinstated 
it must follow that it is in principle possible to describe a 
difference between a veridical perception and an illusory one, 
and hence in principle possible to get to know which of our 
perceptions is veridical. The argument so to speak leads to a 
kind of antinomy. If we begin with the proposition that it is 
logically, or in principle, impossible to know that there are 
external objects, we are led to the absurd consequence that there 
is no sort of difference between veridical and non-veridical per- 
ceptions, that a veridical perception is identical with, or is, a 
non-veridical perception, and conversely. We are, consequently, 
led to the counter-conclusion that knowledge of external things 
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isin principle possible. But if we begin with the proposition that 
knowledge of external things is in principle possible, which 
implies that veridical perceptions are discriminable from non- 
veridical ones, we reach the absurd conclusion that exactly simi- 
lar perceptions are distinguishable from each other and there- 
fore are not exactly similar. Hence we are led back to the 
proposition that knowledge of the existence of external things 
is logically impossible. 

What does an antinomy show? Kant seemed to have had the 
notion that an antinomy, like the one he constructed on the 
concept substance, namely, that substance is composed of ulti- 
mate simple parts and that substance is throughout composite 
and contains no simple parts, showed that the concept referred 
to a super-sensible domain, a domain which lies beyond the 
bounds of possible perceptions and is inaccessible to human in- 
vestigation. Whatever it is that may have caused him to think 
this, it will be obvious to anyone who reflects with care on the 
matter that a term which has mutually contradictory conse- 
quences is itself a terminological contradiction and is not used 
to refer to anything whatever, sensible or super-sensible. For 
example, in logic and mathematics the class of all classes para- 
dox, which implies that the class of non-self-membered classes 
both is and is not a member of itself, is not taken to have super- 
sensible reference. It simply is taken to show that the expression 
“class of all classes” has no intelligible sense. There can be 
no serious question that establishing an actual contradiction is 
equivalent to showing that an expression has no sense; and if 
Kant’s antinomy establishes an actual contradiction in the term 
“substance,” what it shows is that the term has no use to refer 
to anything. This Kant and his many followers after him could 
not have failed to see. The only reasonable conclusion to draw 
is that the antimony does not establish an actual contradiction 
and that, to use an expression from Wittgenstein, language has 
gone on a holiday. Something curious is being done with ter- 
minology, a game is being played with the words “substance,” 
“simple,” and “complex.” 

It is the same with the antimony generated with regard to 
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our knowledge of the existence of external things. No actual 
contradiction has been established in the expression “knowledge 
of the existence of external things,” since obviously such ex- 
pressions as “knows that there’s a table in the room,” “knows 
that his pen is in his pocket,” have perfectly good descriptive 
sense. Instead, we must think that a semantic game is being 
played with the terms “‘veridical perception” and “‘llusory per- 
ception,” a game which creates the intellectual illusion that a 
contradiction has been established in a concept used in many 
everyday statements with regard to things. The presence of 
what may be called a counter-factual antinomy, that is, an an- 
timony that both goes against a fact of usage and is also in 
accordance with usage, shows something about the functioning 
of certain expressions in the language. The reader has, perhaps, 
divined for himself the semantic nature of the philosophical 
position that knowledge of the existence of external things is 
impossible and what the argument backing it comes to. The 
argument to the effect that a veridical perception, however 
many senses are involved and however long its duration, can 
in principle be duplicated by a precisely similar non-veridical 
perception, rightly implies that there is a distinction between 
the use of the terms “veridical perception” and “non-veridical 
perception,” while it calls attention to the fact that every ex- 
pression which describes a veridical perception could, without 
loss of sense, be used to describe a non-veridical perception. 
Another way of putting the matter is that the argument calls 
attention to the linguistic fact that every passage which describes 
a veridical perception could be concluded with the Cartesian 
words, “and all this was just a dream,” without introducing a 
contradiction. 

When this linguistic fact presents itself to a philosopher with 
sufficient force to impel him to make it more visible than ordi- 
nary language makes it, he resorts to a standard philosophical 
procedure, which uses the psychological mechanism of conden- 
sation. He makes a flamboyant, if academic, alteration of lan- 
guage: he discards one of the ordinary uses of the word “knowl- 
edge,” in order to make conspicuous the linguistic fact with 
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regard to expressions describing veridical perceptions, and he 
does this in an idiom which creates the delusive impression that 
he is pronouncing a theory about the reach of our knowledge 
of objects. In this way he achieves two things with a single 
maneuver: he brings to our attention a fact about our language 
he thinks important, and he also creates the air of claiming to 
have made a disconcerting discovery about our vaunted knowl- 
edge. Philosophical scepticism is not the scepticism it appears to 
be; it is only a deceptively phrased maneuver with terminology. 

On the present account of the nature of philosophical scepti- 
cism it becomes possible to explain both why the sceptic can hold 
his position against any kind of fact brought to bear on it and 
also why he is not embarrassed to hold it. We have only to 
realize what others would think of us if in a normal situation 
we said to them, with the air of stating an assured fact, that we 
didn’t really know there were such things as sidewalks, build- 
ings, shoes, and the like, that a demon was, perhaps, causing us 
to have hallucinations, to see what an embarrassing predicament 
we should be placed in. The philosophical sceptic feels no em- 
barrassment, because he is not, at the conscious level, in fact say- 
ing the strange thing he appears to be saying, something which 
would arouse suspicions about the state of his mind. On the 
present construction, the sceptical philosophical position turns 
out to be a two-layer structure: a concealed play with termi- 
nology, and the delusive appearance that the re-edited termi- 
nology is being used in its usual sense to make a factual claim 
with regard to our knowledge of things. It is perhaps not 
difficult to glimpse part of still a third layer, a thought uncon- 
sciously carried by the philosophical utterance. It must suffice 
here to remark that with his philosophical words the philos- 
opher works through a feared condition that unconsciously 
haunts his mind. 


IV 


Consider the further view that things, as against the experi- 
enceable attributes they possess, are unknowable. A philosopher 
who holds that the existence of things can be known might 
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nevertheless hold that what they are is unknowable. One view 
regarding the nature of such things as desks and sheets of paper 
is that they are substances in which attributes inhere; and on 
this view it turns out, according to many philosophers from 
Aristotle through Locke and others, that substance, what it 
is that has attributes and is not itself an attribute, lies beyond 
the limits of our knowledge. In Kant’s words, “substance itself 
can never be thought by our understanding, however deep we 
may penetrate, even if all of nature were unveiled to us.” If 
we make the Gedankenexperiment of stripping away from a 
thing, e.g., an orange, its various attributes in order to get at 
it, that is, if we abstract from it its odor, color, shape, etc., we 
are left with a blank: “...in all substances the proper subject, 
that which remains after all the accidents (as predicates) are 
abstracted, consequently that which forms the substance of 
things, remains unknown... .” When we try to think of the 
orange as something over and above and in addition to its 
attributes, we find that we cannot do this, and when we try to 
think of it apart from its attributes, again we fail. A substance 
turns out to be a substratum, the permanently hidden support 
of qualities. 

This view, to the effect that the ultimate nature of things is 
hidden from us and that we are everywhere surrounded by 
mystery, appears, like the preceding view, to be a theory about 
the nature of things. The philosopher’s words give rise to the 
idea that a thing is composed of an underlying and inaccessible 
support of a stratum exposed to our senses. The philosophical 
use of “substratum” looks, superficially, to be like that of the 
geological use of the term. This certainly is the idea engendered 
in the minds of many people, philosophers as well as non- 
philosophers. For example, a well-known psychoanalyst writes: 
“When attempting to include solids, liquids, and gases together, 
science and philosophy developed other words such as ‘sub- 
strate,’ ‘substance,’ and ‘matter.’ . . . Substrate is a comparative 
new-comer to the English language, and means literally ‘that 
which is spread under’; substance, which is well established, 
means literally ‘that which stands or is under.’ They both mean 
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roughly (with due apology to philosophical exactitude) the 
essential nature underlying the accidental phenomena; or that 
which is regarded as supporting the attributes and accidents, 
that which receives modifications but is not itself a mode, that 
in which accidents or attributes inhere.” 

The idea that the philosopher’s words express a theory, 
either true or false, about the ultimate constitution of things, 
and that his use of the word “substratum” is like that of the 
geologist, is erroneous. To realize how different metaphysical 
substratum is from physical substratum, we have only to notice 
that physical substratum, to put the matter in the ontological 
idiom, is something which we can in principle, if not in fact, get 
at, something which we know what it would be like to uncover. 
But there is no way of uncovering metaphysical substratum, 
either in fact or in our imagination, no conceivable way of get- 
ting to it. We have no idea what it would be like to be directly 
aware of metaphysical substratum, that which supports qualities. 
This, it is easily realized, tells us that the philosophical theory 
about the constitution of things is not the empirical explanatory 
hypothesis it appears to be, and we can begin to suspect that the 
philosophical use of “substratum” or “substance” is not to 
denote an actual subject of attribution. 

Again, as in the case of the preceding theory, the substratum 
theory about the nature of things lends itself to the construction 
of a counterfactual antinomy. One argument, we have already 
noted, leads to the position that the thing which has attributes 
is unknowable. This is that if, in our imagination, we abstract 
from a thing its attributes, no conceivable residue remains, al- 
though there must be a remainder. What remains is an ontologi- 
cal surd which eludes our apprehension. This consideration leads 
to one side of the antinomy: we cannot know what things are. 
The other side, conveniently overlooked by substratum meta- 
physicians, is easily constructed. A table, or a sheet of paper, or 
an orange is something which has attributes and is not itself an 
attribute; an orange has an odor, a color, and a shape, and it 
is not the odor, color, shape, or any other attribute. And since 
we can know that a thing is an orange, or a table, or a sheet of 
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paper, as against knowing merely what its attributes are, we 
can know what things are. Hence things are not unknowable 
and the philosophical words “substance” and “substratum,” un- 
derstood to denote subjects of attribution, would seem to be 
generic covering terms for general substantive expressions like 
“sheet of paper” and “table,” which certainly do not denote 
unknowables. Not only can we know what the color of a thing 
is, Viz., white, but also what it is, a sheet of paper. 

What has happened? What is the philosopher doing with 
language? One side of the antinomy is in agreement with the 
ordinary use of language, the other side, to the effect that we 
cannot say what things are, is in conflict with it. In ordinary 
English we can say what a thing is, in addition to being able to 
say what attributes it has, but in the language of substratum 
metaphysics we cannot. What has happened can be seen if the 
Gedankenexperiment we are asked to make is construed as an 
experiment with language, an experiment which shows some- 
thing about the relationship between the general names of 
things and adjectives. In fact, this is the real nature of the 
experiment conducted in our imagination. For it will be clear 
that in the case of a genuine search for an object we have some 
idea of what it is that we are looking for, whereas in the present 
case we have no idea at all. What this shows is that there is no 
genuine looking nor actual experimenting. The expression “tries 
to get at the substratum support of attributes” does not, as the 
philosopher uses “substratum,” refer to something we cannot 
get at however we may try. Instead, he uses it in such a way 
that “tries to get at substratum” is a phrase which describes 
nothing whatever. And it describes nothing because the meta- 
physical term “substratum” is not used to refer to anything. In 
other words, “substratum” does not have the normal function 
of a substantive; and what the experiment shows must be con- 
nected with this fact, which implies that the Gedankenexperi- 
ment is linguistic in character. 

Construed as an experiment conducted on language, stripping 
away a thing’s properties comes to depriving a substantive of 
its adjectival sense. What the experience then shows is that we 
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rob a substantive of its literal meaning if we isolate it from all 
adjectives with which it can occur in sentences as subject. The 
blank that we encounter is a noun robbed of its meaning. 
Roughly, a noun or noun phrase has a function in sentences 
which is different from that of adjectives. It is the subject of 
adjectives and is not itself an adjective, but its meaning is 
given by what may be called a loose, indeterminate complex 
of adjectives. Hence, if a noun is deprived of its adjectival 
sense, by a process of abstracting, all that remains is a term 
which has the grammatical function of a noun but not its se- 
mantic use to name things. What remains is “substratum.” 

What the substratum metaphysician wishes to show by his 
misleadingly phrased experiment is something about adjectives 
in relation to substantives in ordinary language, a state of affairs 
which in his academic moments he apparently considers de- 
plorable. By his experiment he brings to our attention the great 
semantic similarity between nouns and adjectives, as well as 
the grammatical difference in their functioning. The former he 
thinks important and the latter, by comparison, trivial, and to 
emphasize both the difference and the similarity he introduces 
a linguistic innovation. A careful examination of his experiment 
and the theory he erects on it will show that he reduces expres- 
sions which are the general names of things to adjectival status 
and turns over the grammatical function of nouns to a term to 
which a noun meaning has not been assigned. The expression 
“subject of attributes which is not itself an attribute,” that made 
possible the construction of our antinomy, can be seen to have 
two different senses, the metaphysical sense of bare grammatical 
subject of predication, i.e., substratum, and the sense of an ordi- 
nary general name of things. 

The philosopher separates the grammatical work a noun 
does in subject-predicate sentences from its use to name things, 
and he turns over its grammatical work to an ersatz subject. 
This he does in such a way, typically, as to create an illusion so 
vivid that its fraudulent nature can go undetected for a truly 
remarkable period of time. The substratum theory can now be 
seen to be a two-layer structure which consists, at the precon- 
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scious level, of a statement embodying a language innovation 
designed to heighten a fact minimized in the language of every- 
day speech, and the vivacious illusion, at the conscious level of 
our minds, that the philosophical words make a deep factual 
claim about the ultimate nature of things. 

The fascination and sense of mystery this “theory” has for 
so many intellectuals makes it reasonably certain that there is 
still a third layer, an unconscious fantasy expressed by the 
words. It is the preoccupation with this which undoubtedly is 
responsible for our failure to penetrate the piece of verbal leger- 
demain performed by the substratum metaphysician. Freud 
has observed that we tend to project inner processes into the 
outer world, and it hardly needs refined perceptions to discover 
evidence for this everywhere around us. The inner perception 
that part of our mind is shut off from our conscious awareness, 
the dim realization that dreams and strange, unaccountable 
thoughts which invade our minds must come from unknown 
parts of ourselves, is a sufficient cause of inquietude to make us 
project our perception into the outer world. The furore and 
emotional rejection provoked by Freud’s announcement of the 
existence of the unconscious resembles, if one stops to think of 
it, the clamor that is aroused by making public a family secret 
and shows how emotionally upsetting the idea of an unconscious 
must be. Apart from the kind of resistance the disclosure of a 
secret elicits, it is understandable that we should try to cope 
with our uneasy perception in some way or other. The sub- 
stratum philosopher does this by projecting his perception onto 
things, which relieves his tension by mitigating an inner frustra- 
tion. He finds it easier to live in a world of unknowables than 
to live with an unknowable within himself. 

The philosopher’s projection is accomplished in a most re- 
fined way, by means of skilled and hidden linguistic manipula- 
tion. The philosophical words, “a thing, as against any of its 
properties, is unknowable,” introduces a reclassification of noun 
expressions and a new subject of attribution. This is done in 
such a way as to make us think that the words express a view 
about the nature of things, whereas they are the means, via the 
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The Hidden Structure of Philosophical Theories 


introduced syntactical subject, of enabling us to project an inner 
state onto outer things. A skilled novelist like Kafka will pro- 
ject his problem into a fantasy he can make public and share 
with others. The obsessional theme in The Castle concerns the 
Land Surveyor K. who constantly tries to get to Klamm, the 
highest authority of the land, and is constantly frustrated. Kafka 
is undoubtedly K. in quest of a part of his mind which is hidden 
from him. A writer projects his inner predicament into a 
narrative; some philosophers prefer to project it onto outer 
things under the guise of a scientific problem. The underlying 
motivation for their work is the same. The difference between 
them is in the kind of “secondary elaboration” they employ. 






Ralph Robin 


RARITY 


Zoo keepers, though they grow more doctoral, 
Do not grow more self-critical. 

Their claim is to love animals, 

Especially rarer species. 


They make them rarer to love them more, 
Bidding them always dearer 

Till the chain of illiterate dealers and hunters 
Gives them the blow of favor. 


This culture is not too abstract: 

It is not abstract enough. 

One should love what he does not possess, 
The unwatched bird in the unattainable place. 





















Louis O. Coxe 


SOLILOQUY 


Absence that echoes in an empty house 
Sounds the fathoming mirrors and the well 
Of stairs and vacant landings. Piece by piece 
The rooms of love keep mourning like a shell. 


Stirring in lakes, tables that held the heat 

Of hands astir for love and love’s unloosing 

Set free a spirit that would swim to light 

To seek love’s touch and break the surface open. 


Winter outside has spread apart the trees 

Lost to the root and reach of glancing sense 
That kept them warm by memory of days 
When a green touch lingered after April hands. 


So still, so full of passion gone to ground 
This house lies, that no life may stand alone 
Here where this absence cries, unless it drain 
Its heart to let these lives of hers pour in. 
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FOR WINSLOW HOMER 


It was a holy imagining, his natural wave, 
Spume, driftwood, fisherman’s net— 

One very grave 

To a young thought, for an old heart. 

Thoreau and Whitman, though in dying’s debt, 
Left legacies like snowfall on his budding art 
That rooted, and is yet. 


Woodland, shore, America’s expansion, 

Busy hands and minds, busy grief, 

Canoe for mansion, 

All subjects out of Maine as from the tight coil 
Of a stream’s whirlpool: dizzily brief 
Draggings to the bed, risings slowly to soil, 
The root, the leaf. 


Who can speak of Troy? It is something else. 

Yet when Winslow Homer, as he munched his fruit, 
The classic pulse 

Of the sea before him, lifted a wind-damp brush 

To salty canvas, and performed the sea, his boot 
Washed in Athens’ shot spray, the same unlush 
Rock and slips of root. 


So naked a native contribution 
Must be universal; near the sea’s 

Cold elocution, 

He fathomed a history in the sounds of men 

Being lost, lost, to be lost. For wives on the quays 
He painted waiting. And westering again, 
Uprooted, with their destinies. 
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The Problem of Wariana Pineda 


ARLY IN THE SUMMER of 1936 Federico Garcia Lorca left 
Madrid and returned to his native Granada to see his 
parents before embarking for New York on his third visit to 
the Americas. As the world knows and laments, he lingered too 
long in Andalucia. Before July was over, the Spanish War had 
begun and Lorca was dead, shot alongside other granadinos by 
partisans of the anti-Republican revolt. The poet had just 
turned thirty-seven. 

At the time of his death Lorca was reaching his maturity as a 
playwright. In the decade of the twenties he was a poet experi- 
menting, as it were, with drama; in the thirties his long-time 
propensity for the theatre and theatrical art developed into a 
major effort. The bulk of his extant theatre was written in his 
last six years: several short works and six full-scale plays, among 
them the tragedies which brought him international fame as a 
playwright, just as his Romancero gitano (Gypsy Ballads) 
gained it for him as a poet in the late twenties. In the United 
States, Lorca’s reputation as a dramatist has been sustained in 
the present day even beyond the university ambience where 
Lorquian theatre has always thrived. The “paperback move- 
ment” has made accessible to the public a translation of the 
three major tragedies: Bodas de sangre (Blood Wedding), 
Yerma and La casa de Bernarda Alba. Of the three, Bodas de 
sangre has become a more or less fixed item in the repertory of 
serious theatrical groups of the “off-Broadway” variety around 
the country; occasionally these same groups offer performances 
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of Yerma and La casa de Bernarda Alba. From time to time we 
learn of other of his works being staged, and in June of 1960 
Lorca was presented for the first time to a mass North American 
audience via a television production of the tragedy of the house 
of Bernarda Alba. 

Whatever his activity in the theatre, Lorca never ceased to 
be a poet and indeed never ceased to consider himself one. In 
the 1920’s his creativity was channeled for the most part into his 
poetry—poetry with prominent dramatic characteristics. His 
theatrical efforts completed during those years were limited to 
several short farces, an experimental verse fantasy, and a first 
attempt at full-length drama, the highly lyrical Mariana 
Pineda—his only major work in verse. Like many another van- 
guardista of the twenties, Lorca deplored the unimaginative 
and hackneyed “realistic” drama that monopolized the commer- 
cial stage of those times. Through his plays he sought to rein- 
troduce poetry and fantasy onto the Spanish stage, drawing on 
all the resources and potentialities of the theatre to which both 
tradition and modernity, as well as his own poetic imagination, 
could lead him. At the beginning Lorca is no doubt “guilty” of 
a lack of poetic restraint, perhaps inevitably so, since he was a 
young poet trying an early hand at the drama. An over-all view 
of his major plays shows a steady progression from drama 
marked by lyrical and theatrical exuberance toward a taut, dis- 
ciplined integration of poetic elements with dramatic matter. 
There is little doubt that Lorca consciously and with all deliber- 
ateness sought to achieve such stylistic objectivity and 
austerity. La casa de Bernarda Alba, finished just before his 
death, is the culminating point on the Lorquian trajectory; at 
the beginning is the “romantic” drama completed early in 1925 
which the poet called Mariana Pineda, romance popular en tres 
estampas. 

An unusual aspect of Lorca’s theatre is the repeated use of 
subtitles or phrases qualifying the titles proper of the plays. 
The subtitle as such is an old device in dramaturgy. Lorca was 
much given to subtitular modifiers, although one can only 
hazard a guess as to why he was—perhaps simply to make clear 
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The Problem of Mariana Pineda 


what he was about. What we can determine, however, is what 
the appendage to the basic title is designed to convey. Each 
“subtitle” is the key, sometimes obvious, sometimes extremely 
subtle, to the artistic conception or the poetic substructure by 
which the dramatic action is given shape and is seconded or re- 
expressed. Bodas de sangre, for example, is expressly termed 
tragedia, not simply because it is a tragic play—most of Lorca’s 
theatre is tragic—but because, however intensely Spanish and 
andaluz it may be, it has several of the major characteristics of 
classical Greek tragedy, and indeed Lorca so structured it. 
Yerma, no less tragic in the general sense of the word, is 
explicitly and significantly called poema tragico although it is 
written for the most part in prose, its poetic substructure subtly 
hinging on the irony of a rigorous progression of lyrical pas- 
sages across the play. Nothing recondite, however, about the 
inspiration and visual conception of Mariana Pineda. Lorca tells 
us what they are: the inspiration is a romance or “ballad,” sung 
by children, which perpetuates in Spanish oral tradition an 
actual historical incident which occurred in Granada in the 
1830’s; the three acts on the stage are conceived as old litho- 
graphs (estampas), their borders yellowed by the passage of 
time: Mariana Pineda, romance popular en tres estampas. The 
play is in fact the romance, Lorca is saying, a dramatization of 
a children’s song which makes poetry of an historical episode. 
Lest there be any doubt about it, Lorca furnishes his play with 
a prologue, a street scene in Granada with a chorus of little girls 
singing the traditional song which laments the fate of heroic 
Mariana Pineda. Here then is not a direct poetic evocation of 
the past, not simply picturesque Romantic drama as commen- 
tators on Lorca’s theatre would inconclusively and superficially 
have it, but, rather, a dramatizing of popular poetry—an old 
practice of Spanish dramatists—and an evocation of the past 
through that poetry, a romance sung, significantly, by children. 

The Mariana Pineda of Spanish history was born in Granada 
in 1804, grew up in Napoleonic Spain and matured into woman- 
hood during the absolutist tyranny of Fernando VII. Left a 
widow with two children after three years of marriage to a 
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young liberal, Mariana compromised herself by taking part in 
the constitutionalist movement against the reactionary govern- 
ment, first by complicity in a successful plot to free her cousin, 
Don Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor, who had been impris- 
oned for his part in the conspiracy, and secondly by sewing a 
flag for the liberals with the revolutionary words “Ley, Liber- 
tad, Igualdad.” Mariana was betrayed, put under house arrest 
by the head of the government police, one Don Ram6n Pedrosa, 
and, after an abortive attempt to escape, was convicted of trea- 
son. An eloquent defense of Mariana, who had been villainously 
slandered by enemies seeking to dishonor her, was of no avail, 
and the heroic young woman went to the gallows serenely, re- 
fusing to renounce her ideals and betray her fellow conspirators, 
a martyr to the cause of liberty at the age of twenty-seven. 

The children’s song of Lorca’s prologue—eight verses plus 
a refrain of the first two—sums up the history of Mariana with 
a few bare, basic points: the very stones of the city of Granada 
wept on the mournful day that Mariana died on the gallows 
for refusing to divulge details of the conspiracy; as she sat in 
her room dedicated to the task of embroidering the flag of 
liberty, Mariana was heedless of the dangerous Pedrosa and 
the threat of death that hung over her. Four other verses of 
the romance, these sung by a little girl conspicuously set off 
from the others, point up with lyrical ingenuousness and senti- 
mentality the fragile femininity of Mariana and the spiritual 
beauty of her sacrifice. The prologue offers little more about the 
heroine; but beyond a few basic facts taken from history, e. g., 
her widowhood, her children, the convent of confinement before 
her death, and despite frequent mention of persons and events 
of the times for background purposes, the few details of the 
romance are sufficient for Lorca; the “stuff” of the play stems 
from the poet’s imagination and art, and from his deliberate 
manipulations of historical matter rather than merely liberties 
taken with it. Mariana Pineda is essentially poetic drama, and 
the historical facts are of no great consequence. 

The critics and literary biographers of Lorca generally agree 
that Mariana Pineda is excessively melodramatic and much 
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handicapped by dramatic commonplaces and static, superficial 
characterizations. These faults are usually attributed to the 
youth and immaturity of Lorca as a dramatist in the mid-twen- 
ties, although they quite rightly recognize that Lorca at this 
time was already reaching maturity as a poet since he was work- 
ing on the Romancero gitano when he wrote Mariana Pineda. 
The literary analysts are in the main gentle in their criticism— 
it is hard to disdain with vehemence a work of a writer of 
Lorca’s stature. Seeking to compensate for the shortcomings of 
the play as drama, they dwell on its fine lyrical passages and, 
naively taking Lorca’s characters at face value, attempt to 
analyze them in detail, a fruitless approach when we consider 
their obviousness. For if we read Mariana Pineda “carelessly” 
and overlook the details of the crucial frame of artistic reference 
within which the play was written, i.e., the prologue, we then 
consider the commentators to be indeed kind, for Mariana 
Pineda is fraught with juvenile dramatic actions and gestures, 
precious sentimentality, and the most banal of characterizations, 
not to mention trite melodrama of a kind cherished by Ro- 
mantics and post-Romantics and today tolerated only by 
children—at face value, an inexplicably feeble attempt at serious 
drama. 

The Mariana of history was an active revolutionary who 
nobly gave her life for liberty. Lorca’s heroine is only on the 
fringe of the conspiracy. She is, above all things, a woman, and 
one with all the perfections of an ideal story-book heroine: 
beauty, maternal devotion, loyalty, resolute inclination toward 
self-sacrifice and selfless love—a pillar of virtue and spiritual 
fortitude, the personification of an ingenuous feminine ideal. But 
an ideal woman is incomplete without romantic love, and in 
Lorca’s work romantic love is precisely the cause of the heroine’s 
tragic plight. She is implicated in the plot only because of her 
love for a conspiratorial leader named Don Pedro Sotomayor; 
for him she sews the rebel flag, and for him she dies trium- 
phantly on the gallows. Led by as black-hearted a villain as 
ever trod the boards, the king’s agents close in on the conspira- 
tors and Don Pedro is forced to flee Granada. Although her 
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life be at stake, Mariana not only refuses to betray the man 
she loves but steadfastly preserves her virtue in the face of 
amorous overtures from the dastardly Pedrosa. She is seized 
and condemned to death on charges of treason, ever hoping that 
Don Pedro will return to rescue her or die with her. But Soto- 
mayor is not prepared to die for his beloved; he cherishes lib- 
erty (and safety) more than his lovely Mariana. Anguish and 
disillusionment inevitably follow, but they cannot taint our 
heroine’s virtue, for she again spurns Pedrosa, preferring death 
everlasting to dishonor. Her death, however, has the greater 
meaning she would wish it to have. Love has brought her to 
die for liberty, and liberty in turn is the overwhelming ideal 
of the man she loves. And so Mariana goes off to the gallows 
in triumphant exaltation, surrounded by a chorus of kneeling 
nuns, with an intense and solemnly sustained tolling of bells and 
a strange light filling the stage. She is a martyr to love in the 
name of liberty: “j Yo soy la libertad porque el amor lo quiso! / 
jPedro! La libertad, por la cual me dejaste./ ... ;Amor, amor, 
amor y eternas soledades!” “I am liberty because love wished it 
so,” exclaims Mariana to her absent lover, “liberty, for which 
you abandoned me! ... Love, love, love and eternal solitude.” 
An apotheosis of love, therefore, in Lorca’s play: the life of the 
real Mariana suggests no such thing, and neither does the 
romance. 

The world of Lorca’s Mariana is one of sweetness and light, 
contaminated by the machinations and failings of a tumultuous 
masculine world which does not appreciate the “true” values 
of the sentimental and virtuous life. Mature men of the world 
are the villains of the piece: the blackguard Pedrosa and the 
imperfect lover who abandons the heroine. The only male of 
“heroic” proportions is one Fernando, a budding young cada- 
llero of eighteen whose love for Mariana is so pure and true 
that he would undergo every danger, lay down life itself, if 
she would but bid him do so; Fernando, a perfect caballero, 
noble, virtuous, but, alas, doomed to unrequited love, for not 
only is Mariana much older than he but indeed her love for 
Pedro must remain forever intact. Would that it were he whom 
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The Problem of Mariana Pineda 


Mariana adored, for only then would she have a true love 
worthy of her own! The reader will note that Fernando Alva- 
rez de Sotomayor, the cousin and fellow-conspirator of the 
Mariana of history, has been expanded into two characters by 
Lorca: the mature lover Don Pedro and the immature would-be 
wuitor Fernando. The cousin played no part in the real Maria- 
na’s romantic life, but love, as we have seen, is at the bottom of 
Lorca’s manipulation of historical matter. 

Only the young and pure at heart are acceptable in the femi- 
nine world of Mariana Pineda where preciousness and senti- 
mentality are a matter of course and where every scene is in- 
tensely pervaded by delicate femininity and an aura of gentle 
melancholy which stems from the anxieties and presentiments 
of the heroine as she worries about her true love. A group of 
females and children—simple types all—are clustered about 
Mariana, irrevocably bound together by love and affection: the 
heroine’s mother, a bit stern but maternal and dear; Isabel la 
Clavela, housekeeper and companion, an unmarried lady of 
thirty-seven who affects the showy dress of youth and whose 
epithet-surname (“carnation”) is part of the motif of floral 
fragility sustained across the play; and two younger sisters of 
Fernando, each with a red carnation on her bosom, genially 
articulate and preciously vivacious young women for whom 
Mariana is the very essence of the perfect woman. And around 
the heroine to give solace as she awaits her doom is the group 
of sentimental nuns who function literally and figuratively as 
a saccharine conventual chorus, designed to second the virtuous 
womanhood of Mariana and the trial of the great sacrifice she 
is about to make to preserve the purity of her love. 

In the center is Mariana, an archetypal female of a juvenile- 
romantic-fiction variety, her hair all in ringlets with a large 
comb planted behind them and a big red rose on one side, a 
single diamond ring on her left hand attesting to her good 
taste and “poignantly” accentuating her widowhood; or a 
Mariana dressed in light yellow (the yellow of an old book, 
writes Lorca), or in resplendent white with the exaggerated 
paleness of a Romantic heroine, an inspiration, whatever her 
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appearance, for countless fond embraces and precious displays 
of affection on the part of those who attend her. The precious- 
ness extends well into the scenes involving the quartet of chil- 
dren, and we find such gestures as playfully sticking out the 
tongue, grimacing at the sour taste of a quince, or clapping a 
precocious hand over the mouth of an adult. 

But the qualities of Mariana Pineda most likely to astonish 
one who is familiar with other works of Lorca are its seemingly 
ludicrous melodrama and its consistently childish theatricality, 
It seems incredible that this avant-garde poet, however young 
and inexperienced as a playwright, could be guilty of such 
overt banalities without some carefully conceived poetic plan. 
We wonder incredulously if it is really Lorca who has young 
Amparo, overcome by sympathy and affection for Mariana, 
impulsively embrace the heroine, kiss her on the neck and 
exclaim with the most obvious kind of unconscious dramatic 
irony: “. .. porque este cuello, joh, qué cuello!, no se hizo para 
la pena.” (“A neck as lovely as this was not made for sorrow.”) 
And our disbelief grows as the anxious heroine utters such 
“heart-rending” exclamations as “God, do not take away from 
me what I love most!” and “Where is this heart of mine taking 
me when it makes me forget even my own children!” When 
questioned by Mariana to test his loyalty before sending him off 
on a secret mission, Fernando places his hand on the immaculate 
white shirt front over his heart and declares with chivalrous 
solemnity: “Hablas con un caballero. .. . Te sirvo con alegria.” 

As the plot thickens and the conspiracy makes its way to the 
house of Mariana, stagecraft begins to take a hand in such a way 
that one begins to suspect that Lorca is teasing his public and is 
in fact burlesquing Romantic drama, so seemingly ludicrous are 
the melodramatic devices which surround the nocturnal meeting 
of the conspirators in Mariana’s house in Act II. A few of the 
effects: heavy rain and howling wind, a signal by candle...a 
sudden pounding on the outer door. Candles are quickly ex- 
tinguished, and the conspirators flee across the roof to disappear 
into the storm, leaving a shaken Mariana to face the wily 
Pedrosa whose heart is as black as Granada on a stormy night. 
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The Problem of Mariana Pineda 


Ominous footsteps resound in the silent house and the villain 
enters, “dressed in black, a phlegmatic type, intensely pale and 
fully composed.” At this point Lorca makes some very revealing 
comments. He informs the actor that the character he is por- 
traying is indeed an unpleasant person and that it is necessary 
to avoid any element of caricature in the role. A few moments 
later in another stage direction the actors (and the director) 
are again cautioned: they are playing a scene which demands 
delicate shadings; there must be imperceptible pauses and 
“sonorous instantaneous silences,” within which the souls of the 
two characters struggle desperately; the rain is to be discreetly 
handled, without undue noise, and is to be heard from time to 
time during the silent moments. It is a scene, consequently, to 
be handled with the utmost restraint, without exaggerations 
which would jeopardize its emotional content. Lorca is telling 
us that he is fully aware of the danger of what he is trying to do, 
that his scene, and his play, constantly risk falling into the 
realm of a ludicrous parody of nineteenth-century melodrama, 
that the line between his delicately poetic dramatization of a 
traditional children’s song and melodramatic nonsense is a very 
thin one. In short, he is saying that he has poetic purpose. 

The real weakness of Mariana Pineda lies not in its dramatic 
matter but in its poetic conception, a conception which demands 
such dramaticity but which by its nature cannot give sufficient 
dramatic substance and strength. It is too fragile, too delicate, 
too poetic. To attribute the creation of an “I’d-rather-die-than- 
say-yes” kind of conflict to the immaturity of Lorca as a play- 
wright is to ignore the Lorquian facts of poetic life. In the 
mid-nineteen-twenties Lorca too was in his mid-twenties, a poet 
of a generation of Spanish poets whose personal relationships 
were intimate and who shared in the “radical” postwar currents 
in art and literature while creating their own kind of van- 
guardismo. Their complex poetic fled the prosaic and the stereo- 
typed and centered around the image and the metaphor in a 
highly artistic search for poetic reality. Lorca and his con- 
temporaries found contact and inspiration in Spanish lyric poetry 
of the distant past, particularly in the esoteric art of the highly 
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stylized and metaphorical baroque poet Luis de Gongora. As we 
have already noted, Mariana Pineda and parts of the Roman- 
cero gitano were written concurrently. Even verses composed 
as early as 1918 show a poetic intensity and imagination which 
make an anomaly of the tired trivia of Mariana Pineda; prior 
to the latter, also, are the experimental insect fantasy E] 
maleficio de la mariposa and some puppet farces, all attesting 
to Lorca’s artistic interest and knowledgeability in matters 
theatrical. Lorca, “un hombre esencialmente poeta,” in a cos- 
mopolitan world of poets, a friend of Dali and an intimate of 
Manuel de Falla. Mariana Pineda cannot be explained away as 
unimaginative, hackneyed drama written by an immature, un- 
sophisticated young poet. The answer to the juvenile over- 
simplifications of Mariana Pineda must be found in the play 
itself. 

The words which qualify the title, i.e., romance popular en 
tres estampas, and the presence of little girls in the prologue 
singing the romance leave no doubt that Lorca is dramatizing 
a traditional children’s song. The details of the prologue “ex- 
plain” how the play is conceived. The curtain rises on the 
streets of Granada at the plaza Bibarrambla which we see along 
with the arabic arch of “las Cucharas” which has since disap- 
peared. Lorca specifies that the stage is framed by a yellow 
border, like an old print, and illuminated in five colors. One 
of the houses which are seen is painted with seascapes and 
garlands of fruit. It is after dark and there is moonlight. In 
the background little girls are singing, with accompaniment, 
the “romance popular.” From the subsequent action we con- 
clude that they are on the further side of the arch and therefore 
cannot be seen. After we hear the first eight verses of the 
romance, a woman appears at a window of one of the houses 
with a lighted candle shouting: “Child, don’t you hear me!” 
From the distance a young voice answers: “I’m coming!” and 
under the arch appears a little girl dressed in the fashion of the 
year 1850 who sings the delicate lyrics: “Como lirio cortaron 
el lirio, / como rosa cortaron la flor, / como lirio cortaron el 
lirio, / mas hermosa su alma quedé.” Slowly, she enters her 
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The Problem of Mariana Pineda 


house, and the chorus begins to sing the romance again as the 
curtain slowly falls. 

The question inevitably arises why Lorca shaped his prologue 
in the way that he did. The need for a prologue to second the 
more obvious conception of the play as a dramatization of a 
traditional children’s song fails to explain several things, the 
most important being the bit of dramatic action involving the 
little girl. Night has fallen and the child is being summoned 
home, probably to bed, by the woman in the window. Framed 
by the arch, with all attention focused on her as she stands alone 
in the Granada square, she sings alone the gently lyrical pas- 
sage which identifies Mariana with the fragile rose and lily 
and proclaims that her already beautiful soul was even further 
enhanced by the way in which she died. As if enraptured by the 
beauty of the lyrical legend, she moves slowly into her house 
as the chorus resumes singing and the curtain slowly falls. Why 
should this little girl be so affected by the plight of Mariana 
Pineda whose heroic femininity is the subject of the romance 
she has just sung? The reason is something more than the 
sensitivity of an impressionable child. The prologue, we have 
noted, describes one of the houses by the square of Bibarrambla 
as being painted with sea scenes and garlands of fruit. In Act I 
Fernando waxes lyrical (Lorca’s word) in the joy of being 
near Mariana, saying how much he likes her house, and “what 
a beautiful facade it has, covered as it is with pictures of boats 
and garlands.” A few moments later, he mentions having seen 
groups of people clustered in Bibarrambla. The young lady of 
the prologue, consequently, lives only a few steps away from 
the house once occupied by the real Mariana Pineda. (Could it 
not be the same house?) She is steeped in Pineda lore, so to 
speak, living as she does so close to the scene of the heroine of 
history. The unusual sensitivity of the child to Mariana and to 
the romance stems in large measure from this fact. And if the 
little girl is close to Mariana in space, she is close to her in time 
as well, for Lorca tells us explicitly that she is dressed in the 
style of 1850. She is only one generation away from the lady 
of legend just as she is only one or two houses away from where 
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her ideal lived and suffered. (Might not her mother have been 
Mariana’s contemporary? ) A sensitive little girl, brought up on 
the very street of Granada where Mariana Pineda was, after 
only a very few years, still a vivid, albeit idealized legend, 
perpetuated in song by a people traditionally given to such a 
lyrical practice—this little girl, so moved by a song sung mo- 
ments before she goes to sleep, is, poetically speaking, the author 
of Mariana Pineda rather than Lorca himself, for the poet wrote 
his drama as a child might have dreamed it. 

In the light of the poetic pattern of a little girl’s dream, 
the strange inferiority of Mariana Pineda in the total context 
of Lorquian drama begins to dissolve. We need no longer 
apologize for the early Lorca’s inadequacies as a dramatist, 
and we need no tortuous, childish paths of “penetrating” 
analysis of character, plot, etc., in an effort to justify the worth 
of Mariana Pineda. Now we understand: the poet has been at 
work more than the playwright. Everything becomes clear: 
the childish melodramatics, the thorough oversimplifications in 
character depiction, the saccharine sentimentality and precious- 
ness, and, above all, the apotheosis of love, a pure and virtuous 
feminine love, undaunted even in the face of death. We under- 
stand well Lorca’s fear that an actor might exaggerate his 
portrayal and so push his delicate play into ludicrousness, 
clearly a grave danger in the light of what we have seen of 
Mariana Pineda. The seriousness of a child is without irony. 
It is relentlessly solemn, and it demands dignity and nobility. 
And Lorca was never one to toy with the sensitivity of child- 
hood and of youth, having lived them with particularly intense 
sensitivity himself. The world of children, in fact, never fully 
disappears from the Lorquian world of poetry and drama. If 
we look for ways in which to praise Mariana Pineda, perhaps 
we should consider the unabashed, sustained nobility and dig- 
nity of the little girl’s idealized vision of the heroic world of 
“her” Mariana. : 

Even the stones of the streets of Granada cried when Mariana 
died on the gallows, the romance of the prologue declares, and 
following the fundamental plan of dramatizing the children’s 
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song, Lorca constantly alludes to the Granadine ambience in 
his dialogue, making it strangely omnipresent. For the most 
part, the allusions constitute a recurrent motif of a lonely 
dream-like Granada of deserted streets and empty squares, a 
refrain which is repeated with greater frequency as the melo- 
drama mounts and Mariana’s life hangs in the balance. Lorca 
here has held to the letter of the poetic line, reproducing it 
precisely as a child would, literally, without deviation or nuance. 
The stones of Granada wept for Mariana Pineda, but no one 
of its citizens appeared in the city to champion her cause. She 
was totally abandoned. As the hour of death approaches, we 
have a view of the city through the eyes of the convent gar- 
dener: “there is a frightening feeling of fear in the air, the 
streets are deserted; only the wind comes and goes, for the 
people have locked themselves up in their houses.” And the 
gardener concludes: “No encontré mas que una nifia / llorando 
sobre la puerta / de la antigua Alcaiceria.” (“I found no one 
in the streets except a little girl who was crying by the gate of 
the old Alcaiceria quarter.”) Who is she and why does she cry? 
Is it not the little girl of the prologue sending her tears and 
compassion back through time to Mariana, whom all others 
have abandoned, through media which know no limitations 
of chronological order: poetry and dreams? 
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CONSTANTS CARRIED FORWARD: 
NATURALNESS IN ROBERT FRANCIS’ POEMS 


John Holmes 


STANDING at the edge of an English department party at Wellesley 
College, when Richard Wilbur was teaching there, I asked him about 
the award to Robert Francis of the Prix de Rome. Wilbur had been 
at the Academy of Arts and Letters dinner, when the recipient was 
present, and the award was made. After some half-incredulous, half- 
anxious talk about the very thought of the commandant of Fort Juniper 
of Amherst living in Rome for a year, we agreed that it was beyond 
most such things a deserved honor. It seemed to us a catching-up long 
overdue, a recognition so dazzling that it could not have happened, but 
it had. A woman joined us, and when we said we were talking about 
the poet Robert Francis, she said she was afraid she had not heard of 
him. Wilbur said, “Poets know him.” 

This seemed to me the perfect remark, an award in itself, and it came 
over me in a rush of feeling that it is true. I wished Robert Francis 
could have heard it said, though I imagined that in his simplicity and 
modesty he would not believe it. His first book, Stand With Me Here, 
came out in 1936. The second, the long narrative Valhalla, was pub- 
lished in 1938, and The Sound I Listened For in 1944. The Face 
A gainst the Glass was in 1950, four books in twenty-four years. I have 
often thought of the moment of Wilbur’s remark, and thought about 
the qualities a poet must have to make that remark possible, and to 
make that remark come instant, brief, and certain. Since that time, 
perhaps partly because of the award, there has been another book, The 
Orb Weaver, published in 1960 by the Wesleyan University Press. 
Much as I admire the books of poetry undertaken by this Press, I think 
its existence is justified and its principles made plain by this one book. 
A ten-year silence from a poet these days, except for a few magazine 
appearances, and he is forgotten. But the poets had not forgotten Robert 
Francis, and they so advised the Press, and the Press distinguished 
itself, and the year 1960, by bringing out his book. It was a decision 
so right that it could not happen, but it did. 
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The Orb Weaver is a book that adds an almost-lost quality to modern 
American poetry. This quality is the finality and naturalness, so un- 
assertive as to be simply there, not to have been devised, of a poem 
that is thought through, worked through, and then kept for contempla- 
tion of its wholeness, for a long time before it is displayed in print, 
I read the manuscript of this book years ago, and so have some of the 
poet’s friends. There was nothing hasty about it, nor about any of the 
poems in it, nor any of the lines in any of the poems. Not many poets 
nowadays in their platform appearances can say their poems without 
book or typescript in hand. Robert Francis has all his poems in his 
head, where they were made. When he says his poems to an audience, 
it is as if he is listening, too; the testing and polishing goes on a long time. 
But I am sure his poems have been talked walking, talked eating, or 
falling asleep, talked to himself over and over until there are no seams 
of grammar showing, no stiffness of moving parts, no hollows in logic 
or expectation, long before any audience hears them. It is hard for me 
not to be metaphorical about it, as he often is, but if he were a wood- 
carver, he is the patient kind who puts the finished piece where it gets 
a good light. He looks at it for months, for years, sometimes taking the 
knife to it again. When it is sold, it has not only been finished, it has 
taken on its color in depth, and wholly claimed its shape. But he says 
this better in the poem “‘Glass”’: 


Words of a poem should be glass 
But glass so simple-subtle its shape 
Is nothing but the shape of what it holds. 


A glass spun for itself is empty, 
Brittle, at best Venetian trinket. 
Embossed glass hides the poem or its absence. 


Words should be looked through, should be windows. 
The best word were invisible. 


The poem is the thing the poet thinks. 


If the impossible were not 
And if the glass, only the glass, 
Could be removed, the poem would remain. 


Much of today’s poetry has the quality of intensity and surprise, 
delivered with skillful, flourishing thrust. One gets the point, and is 
left dazed by the attack. But as time has been used to make the poems in 
this book, time itself is one of the ingredients. They do not burst in the 
reader’s mind, they grow. This poet has all the time in the world to 
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look at and into a thing or a feeling, and he takes it. When he has 
looked enough, there is nothing more to be seen. We say in critical 
approval of poetic technique that the writer exhausts the image he 
has chosen, meaning that he has employed all its possibilities and 
aspects. Robert Francis does that, but what he does should not be 
described that way. He exhausts the object, the quality, or the move- 
ment. His best poems are not merely technically completed and polished, 
they contain everything there is about it, so that, as he says, if the 
words were taken away, the subject would be there. 

This complete containment is perhaps most obvious in “Gold,” 
which, because the poet must gather from many instances the golden- 
ness he rejoices in, seems a catalogue. But we do not check off the ex- 
amples, though we see each one. We feel gold, all the gold there is. 


Suddenly all the gold I ever wanted 

Let loose and fell on me. A storm of gold 
Starting with rain a quick sun catches falling 
And in the rain (fall within fall) a whirl 
Of yellow leaves, glitter of paper nuggets. 


And there were puddles the sun was winking at 
And fountains saucy with goldfish, fantails, sunfish, 
And trout slipping in streams it would be insult 
To call gold and, trailing their incandescent 
Fingers, meteors and a swimming moon. 


Flowers of course. Chrysanthemums and clouds 
Of twisted cool witch-hazel and marigolds, 

Late dandelions and all the goldenrods. 

And bees all pollen and honey, wasps gold-banded 
And hornets dangling their legs, cruising the sun. 


The luminous birds, goldfinches and orioles, 
Were gone or going, leaving some of their gold 
Behind in near-gold, off-gold, ultra-golden 
Beeches, birches, maples, apples. And under 
The appletrees the lost, the long-lost names. 


Pumpkins and squashes heaped in a cold-gold sunset-— 
Oh, I was crushed like Croesus, Midas-smothered 
And I died in a maple-fall a boy was raking 
Nightward to burst all bonfire-gold together— 

And leave at last in a thin blue prayer of smoke. 


A very Francis kind of wording comes in the third line of the next to 
last stanza of this poem, and runs into the fourth. It seems to me that in 
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“near-gold, off-gold, ultra-golden,” we catch him at work, seeing, 
remembering, completing all the gradations and kinds of gold there 
are. The way he carries the action onward from the golden-sounding, 
gold-colored birds, to their motion, to gold in the apples, and trees, and 
to names of old apples is part of still another skill. But in the third and 
fourth lines the vowels in near, off, and ultra, then the consonants in 
beeches, birches, maples, apples—with of course consonants helping 
vowels, and vowels helping consonants—is one of those times when 
Francis is walking his poem, trying it, saying it, turning it. No one else 
can know how long he was in finding all the words and sentence- 
movement. But the rain caught in sun, and leaves in the sun and rain, 
is not easy to write, nor could “saucy” have come quickly to mind, nor 
the self-control of “Flowers of course.” 

When the subject of the poem is movement, this poet’s eye looks 
often at the action itself, and each time further into the intention, so 
that when he makes the poem “Pitcher,” it is a naming of inner 
qualities, purposes, strategies. Somehow it is all the more a poem of 
constant action, and the reader does the pitching because he knows why 
he is doing it. 

His art is eccentricity, his aim 
How not to hit the mark he seems to aim at, 


His passion how to avoid the obvious, 
His technique how to vary the avoidance. 


The others throw to be comprehended. He 
Throws to be a moment misunderstood. 


Yet not too much. Not errant, arrant, wild, 
But every seeming aberration willed. 


Not to, yet still, still to communicate 
Making the batter understand toc late. 


The ingredient of time is in this poem, too. None of these definings 
came in a flash. Pitchers were watched through many innings of many 
games, and the exact word for the purpose behind several kinds of 
movements, in different situations in the game, were noted and con- 
sidered. Robert Francis brings the long look back to poetry, in a most 
un-twentieth-century way. Often it gives us poems about sports, or 
physical action, several about baseball, as “Catch” and “The Base 
Stealer,” and others like “Two Wrestlers,” “Swimmer,” “High Diver,” 
and “The Rock Climbers,” and in every one he gets us inside the player’s 
skin. 
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As much as most poets do, Robert Francis uses anecdote, or narrative, 
as a framework for a poem. Yet he is never merely anecdotal, nor 
dependent only on narration, and it would need deep digging to uncover 
any moralizing. What is good, that is, not evil, is total realization of the 
object, almost any object. There is not much recorded evil in Robert 
Francis’ world, yet one has a feeling that this infinitely wary, moccasin- 
footed, sharp-eyed poet is on guard against it all the time. By implica- 
tion, it is a wrong not to notice the world, not to give the world a long 
look, not to see all its surface, and all the under-meaning. Not to see 
would be a kind of murder by carelessness, or by indifference. If perceiv- 
ing and telling a sort of small story, a fragment of happening, will save 
life, of course he will tell it, and then it becomes an example of some- 
thing worth saving. He is totally on the side of life. 

Looking back into his 1944 book, The Sound I Listened For, to make 
some comparisons, possibly, I found instead certain constants. One of 
these constants is the extraordinary yet not obtrusive reporting of the 
five senses. I remembered, before looking again at the page, his poem 
called “Juniper,” and how I recognized, felt, knew juniper, as I 
heard him read the poem once. I wriggled in my seat, I think, in a 
simple-minded, very direct, identification. I was juniper—or at any 
rate, I was there where the juniper is. Where was it? On the page, 
or all around his house? I read the poem in the book again, and noted 
the several senses he brought to bear on his subject. 


To overthrow a juniper a wind 
Would have to blow the ground away beneath it. 


That is root-hugging toughness, and the positive output of muscular 
resistance. Then there is a startling visual image: 


Not wind but fire. I heard a farmer say 

One lighted match dropped on a juniper 
Would do the trick. And he had done the trick. 
I try to picture how it would look: thin snow 
Over the pasture and dark junipers 

Over the snow and darker for the snow, 

Each juniper swirl-shaped like flame itself. 
Then from the slow green fire the swift hot fire 
Flares, sputters with resin, roars, dies 

While the next juniper goes next. 


One jumps in his skin with the cracking resinous fire, as it jumps, and 
the black and white scene, with flame in it, is caught as by a camera. 
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He remembers tasting: 
Have known the concentrated sun 


Of hard blue berries, chewed them, and spit them out, 
Their juice burning my throat. Juniper. 


And he names its colors, from his long looking: 


Its colors are the metals: tarnished bronze 
And copper, violet of tarnished silver, 
And if you turn it, white aluminum. 

So many colors in so dull a green 

And I so many years before I saw them. 


I use the last two lines above as his own giving of evidence that he takes 
the long look. Robert Francis lives in a different time-scale from 
most poets, and most people, in which he has—or uses—years to see all 
the colors of juniper. These two lines could stand as a key or motto 
for the secret of all his poetry. 

Robert Francis’ poems have in a high degree the fulfillment of ex- 
pectation raised. It is present because of the long, close observation, 
the life-giving look, the full report of the senses, and the patience— 
qualities already named. I have another extraordinarily vivid memory 
of hearing him read a poem, again from his 1944 book, called “Serpent 
As Vine.” It is an incident, anecdote maybe. At any rate it begins with 
immediacy, “Once I observed—” and we are there, with him. I hear 
his voice again, making it more real than I can be sure it would be for 
me on the page, if I had not heard it. 


Once I observed a serpent climb a tree. 
Just once. It went up twisting like a vine, 
Around, around, then out across a branch, 
And though it went up faster than a vine, 
It did not seem to hurry as it went. 


And having reached a certain bough, it lay 
As quiet as a vine. I could not tell 

Its secret there among the summer leaves. 
But what I knew I knew exceedingly well: 
That something underfoot was overhead. 


The “just once” is the startlement of coming on the sight, while walking 
in the woods. The natural likeness to make in that surprise is to a vine, 
but second thought, and the first expectation fulfilled, comes at once, 
with “And though it went up faster than a vine.” In the pause between 
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stanzas, I shivered, tense and waiting for what the snake would do 
next. “And having reached a certain bough, it lay as quiet as a vine.” 
Most likely, of course, but unpredictable; and then nothing, the un- 
knowable snake. Then the human reaction, not of the walker in the 
woods, but in the world gone wrong—“something underfoot was over- 
head.” This is masterly brief, and a prime example of Robert Francis’ 
power, the delayed thrust that goes deep, then deeper. 

In the next to last line of the serpent poem is a touch of a character- 
istic of this poet, the repetition, with a turn in meaning, of the same 
or similar or suggested-expected rhyming word. This is a kind of 
trademark in Robert Francis’ poems, as we say of a person’s habitual 
mannerism. This particular thing comes, I think, out of his unhurried 
way of finding and using words. In this self-given leisure there is room 
enough for some play, playfulness, playing—some saying and trying 
nearby words. Suddenly he sees that they enlarge his meaning, add to 
the music of the poem, and then throw criss-cross beams of extra mean- 
ing because he has placed them where they reflect each other’s glint. 
Beyond the delight this multiplicity gives the reader is the awareness yet 
again that in the world of Robert Francis there need be no haste. Doom 
does not hover, time is not running out, there is all the world to look 
at, and all the time in the world to look. We have nearly forgotten this. 
Robert Francis is no exhorter, and not overt as a teacher. He is an 
example, and even in this never looks over his shoulder to see if anyone 
is noticing him. 

The book that preceded the present one was The Face Against the 
Glass, which contained thirty-six poems. It was published by the author, 
at Amherst, in 1950, in a paper-covered printing of three hundred 
copies. It is a relief to discover that ten of the poems from this book appear 
in The Orb Weaver’s table of contents of forty-six. The title-poem is 
one of them. I wish he had wanted to reprint “The Buzz Plane,” which 
is a curse on a low-flying plane. Not only is it heart-felt, and I am sure 
efficacious as a curse, but it is an unsuspected if perfectly believable side 
of the poet’s nature. But the poems he does use are the equal best, all 
of a kind with the newer ones. 

That his constants are carried forward into the new book can be 
proven almost anywhere it is opened, but a poem that particularly il- 
lustrates the play with nearby words, and the slight shifts of the same 
word, and the rhyme-words resulting, is “Dry Point”: 


The undesigning yet designing snow 
Lacking the art to rearrange, selects, 
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Selects nevertheless how artfully 

Which of the little brittle winter bushes 

And tall dry grasses it will delineate 

And which conceal—the more selectively 

The deeper the snow, the more effectively. 

Oh, what a fine fastidious half-art. 

Who would ask paint for it and not all dry point— 
The burred accurate line—pure line, pure tone? 


Comparison of this and other poems in the new book with earlier poems 
shows a further economy than one would have thought to find. I 
think that there are more slight poems in the earlier books than in 
the new one, sharp bits of observation and some comment, but not page 
after page of apparently simple but actually complex and highly sug- 
gestive poems, like “Dry Point.” 

There has always been exuberance among the other feelings in Robert 
Francis’ poetry, coming out sometimes as humor, sometimes as joy, 
or pleasure—even, in some ungathered verses, as very funny satire. 
Silent, and solitary, as he may seem most often to be, he is not by any 
means always grave and intent. Of course he knows the pleasure of 
realities, the firm satisfactions of actualities as we see them stated in 
the poems about the ballplayers, the swimmers, the birds, vegetables, 
boats, the colors blue and gold, the vines like poison ivy and juniper, 
the temperatures and weather, animals and people. But there is also 
the leaping up of the heart in a great lightness, and light. Such a poem 
is “Come Out Into the Sun,” all a warm pale-gold openness and 
liberation. But the most elaborated fun is in a three-page poem called 
“The Revelers,” lively with wink and shimmer of sunlight, blown 
through with music spoken and spoken of, bustling with country people 
dancing, kiting, splashing, bell-ringing, and eating, all in a kind of 
Breughel’s village fair held in some Amherst field. 

There are a few epitaphs of varying degrees of gravity in this book. 
The book is divided in five numbered but untitled sections, and in the 
last section Francis has placed “Past Tense,” which is about an old 
cemetery; “Cold,” which is about cold as cold as the interstellar spaces; 
a poem called “Dog-Day Night,” about a little girl calling her lost 
dog, the poet listening; one called “Epitaph” directly, which ends: 


Baffled by what he deeply understood, 

He found life evil and he found life good. 
Lover he was, unlonely, yet alone— 
Esteemed, belittled, nicknamed, and unknown. 
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and another in which a straight-faced, Yankee, macabre humor deeds 
the skull itself as best memorial, even if it is to be used as “doorstop or 
as paper-weight.” But there is a hushed and final poem, called “Burial,” 
in which, with a twist of the unexpected, the man in the coffin tells 
of being carried by four friends, hearing their voices, trusting them, 
trying to cry out one last request and then remembering that it had been 
already done, and going on to his burial. Even after several readings, 
I was puzzled as to how to account for the book’s title-poem, “The 
Orb Weaver.” With his usual skill the poet describes the spider, growing 
fat in the center of its web, its orb, and “in its winding-sheet the grass- 
hopper” for convenient sustenance. From Robert Francis, this seemed 
untypical, since this, like other poems, concentrates on an object for its 
own sake, and what would he want with this “serenely sullen” image 
of death? The closing lines make one of the few flat statements he 
makes about anything; usually he states by implication or by objectifying: 


I have no quarrel with the spider 
But with the mind or mood that made her 
To thrive in nature and in man’s nature. 


As a poet Robert Francis gives life to the things he writes about, and by 
writing he saves life. This poem goes further. He would not take life, 
nor have it taken. He cannot like “the cunning and the needled poison” 
in nature, but in man he cannot ever allow or forgive it. It was not 
until I realized the placement of this poem in the section of the book that 
also includes the other poems about death, that I realized what this one 
meant in full. I still fail to understand why this poem gives the book 
its title; it seems unlike the poet to choose it. And yet of course his 
only quarrel in life would be with death. 

All of Robert Francis’ wit, skill, warmth, and life-sense come to- 
gether in “Hallelujah: A Sestina,” a poem which will surely rejoice 
every reader of this book, as it surely did those friends of the poet who 
had it last Christmas from him. His father recurs in his poems, in this 
and the other books, a figure of strength and excellence. His father was 
the tenth child of the family, named Ebenezer, but the son’s love and 
joy in him was such that he wishes in this poem a different name for 
fitness, not one that means Stone of Help. 


A wind’s word, the Hebrew Hallelujah. 

I wonder they never give it to a boy 

(Hal for short) boy with wind-wild hair. 

It means Praise God, as well it should since praise 
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Is what God’s for. Why didn’t they call my father 
Hallelujah instead of Ebenezer? 


Turning and turning through all the possibilities of names, choice and 
no choice of names, being a boy, becoming a father, praising God and 
father, the poem runs exuberantly through the six and a half stanzas 
required. Incidentally the old fixed form is shaken loose, shot full of 
new life, and set running in the wind, love and joy in the wind of the 
generations. A few times in a poet’s life, maybe for some only once, 
along comes the poem he was born to write. This is one of the poems 
Robert Francis was born to write. All his particularities come together, 
at the height of his liveliest manner, on a subject long and deep in his 
life and personality. It ends: 


But what I’m coming to—Could I ever praise 
My father half enough for being a father 
Who let me be myself? Sing hallelujah. 
Preacher he was with a prophet’s head of hair 
And what but a prophet’s name was Ebenezer, 
However little I guessed it as a boy? 


Outlandish names of course are never a boy’s 
Choice. And it takes time to learn to praise. 
Stone of Help is the meaning of Ebenezer, 
Stone of Help—what fitter name for my father? 
Always the Stone of Help however his hair 
Might graduate from black to Hallelujah. 


Such is the old drama of boy and father. 


Praise from a grayhead now with thinning hair. 
Sing Ebenezer, Robert, sing Hallelujah! 


The qualities that have made Robert Francis known to poets are of 
course the same that will be enjoyed for a long time by his readers. 
First of all, the poems are readable, because they have life in them. 
They have been slowly and thoughtfully made, and kept until ready to 
go out on their own. They have, as one important ingredient, time. 
Time went into the making, and one feels a freedom and quiet and 
amplitude in reading them. The poems satisfy every expectation they 
create, as a work of art in any medium should. As the poet has delighted 
in discovering words that belong in the poem, the reader feels his own 
pleasure in finding them unexpectedly and rightfully there. Serious as 
he can sometimes be, Robert Francis can often be amused and amusing, 
joyfully saying so. He is that rare figure in present-day poetry, both a 
poet’s poet and a reader’s poet. 
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WORKING AWAY AT LAWRENCE 
Roger Sale 


EVEN FOR fervent admirers, F. R. Leavis’ D. H. Lawrence: 
Novelist was a disappointment. It is the best book on Lawrence if only 
because it places between covers Leavis’ insistence on what has since be- 
come a commonplace: The Rainbow and Women in Love are Law- 
rence’s finest novels. But Leavis’ bent for polemic is carried just this side 
hysteria, the book is short on analysis and long on eulogy, and, most im- 
portant, it ignores all Lawrence that cannot be fitted into the Great 
Tradition. Lawrence has been called all manner of bad names—Messiah, 
homosexual, fascist, snob, pornographer—usually by the illwilled or the 
uninformed. But, to take one theme, no reader of Birkin’s shouts about 
the dead world around him or the echoes of those shouts that come from 
Lilly, Somers, Lou Witt, Don Ramon, and Mellors need feel ashamed 
of feeling that Lawrence is exploiting the novel for purposes that at least 
are not justified by their context and at most are the rantings of a man 
grown hysterical because the world has refused to follow. 

In D. H. Lawrence: The Failure and Triumph of Art,* Eliseo Vivas 
attempts more than an address to these matters or a simple righting of 
the balance disturbed by Leavis’ praise. Vivas is a philosopher, he speaks 
of having an aesthetic, he discusses the major novels in detail, he even 
has an appendix in which he explains his new catchword, “the constitu- 
tive symbol.” He has obviously lived with Lawrence for a long time and 
admires him very much. But what emerges, especially in the best pas- 
sages, is neither philosophy nor criticism nor praise. 

Crudely put, Vivas’ theory seems to be as follows: in a genuinely 
achieved work of art we cannot object to any action or belief on ethical 
grounds but can only say that the action or belief is true for that charac- 
ter under those circumstances. If the artist is unsuccessful, however, 
and does not speak from the context of a dramatic situation, his state- 
ments can be accepted or rejected as we would any other discursive 
statement. Now certainly this begs the real question, namely, what is 
genuine, achieved art and how is it recognized? But if, even further, 
there are some authors, Milton and Dickens to name two, with whom 
any attempt at such a separation would be dangerous, it must be ad- 
mitted that Vivas’ theory is a pretty good crowbar for the critic of 
Lawrence. In dealing with the novels written during the twenties, 


* Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1960. $4.75. 
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Vivas usually begins by saying they “feel” autobiographical (“and be- 
sides, there is outside evidence, but that should not count”), and proceeds 
to speak of Lawrence as historian, prophet, revolutionary. Rid of the 
obligation to be strictly literary or philosophical, Vivas speaks as a decent, 
educated man of the twentieth century. As such, he finds Lawrence’s 
account of London during World War I as recorded in Kangaroo dis- 
torted; he finds the scene in which Lilly washes Aaron Sisson’s “blond 
lower body” and darns his socks embarrassing and damning; he finds 
Lawrence’s contentions in The Plumed Serpent about Catholicism in 
Mexico simply inaccurate and, given Lawrence’s acuteness as an ob- 
server, probably wilfully so; he finds the love ethic celebrated the night 
before Connie Chatterley leaves for Venice implicating and perverted; 
he insists that to speak of a life beyond morality is nonsense and that 
sex cannot be made both mysterious and clean. Finally, in “Lawrence 
Imitates Lawrence,” Vivas does remain literary and offers an account of 
Lawrence’s villains that is extremely persuasive, contending that Gerald 
Crich is an intensely observed and realized creation but that later 
demons like Clifford Chatterley and Rico are simply abstractions writ- 
ten from memory. 

It is not necessary to agree with all these arguments to see that they 
are fine buttresses for Vivas’ central thesis about what was wrong with 
Lawrence: he was an erotic solipsist, incapable of believing in Christian 
love because it did not exist in himself. Certainly much Lawrence must 
be ignored in order to make the case as convincing as it is, but, for one 
reader at least, Vivas has completely routed Leavis’ contention that 
“There is no profound emotional disorder in Lawrence, no major ob- 
durate disharmony.” Even more important and salutary is the insist- 
ence that these matters are important for anyone interested in Law- 
rence, perhaps most important of all as we attempt to discover what 
does happen in those dark, mystic moments of sexual union which are at 
the center of all the novels, both good and bad. 

But to praise Vivas in this way is to say that the book succeeds in 
spite of itself. The effort throughout is to find a way of praising Law- 
rence that takes account of these faults. Here Vivas fails utterly. The 
chapters on The Rainbow and the form of Women in Love are cursory, 
and, except for some interesting remarks about the “obscenity” of 
Sons and Lovers, so are all the chapters on the successful novels. “The 
constitutive symbol” is perhaps a sound enough term, but it is difficult 
to see what it enables Vivas to say about the sheaves-gathering scene in 
The Rainbow or “Moony” in Women in Love that could not be said 
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without all the fuss. Even in the chapters on the lesser novels, he gags 
whenever he tries to praise—the chapter on Kangaroo simply ends in 
midair—and although he says there are good moments in The Plumed 
Serpent and Lady Chatterley’s Lover, he never does more than list 
them. Most curious of all, the sallies, the ruminations and attempts at 
praise are all done under the guise of the strictest rigor. If this is philo- 
sophical analysis, literary criticism need not worry more than it does 
about being sloppy. 

So, on balance, this book cannot supplant Leavis’; if we want to 
know what to praise Lawrence for, D. H. Lawrence: Novelist is still 
the best account of the major novels and tales (Vivas, though, finds 
St. Mawr lesser Lawrence, and though he ignores the magnificent end- 
ing, I found his account far more convincing than Leavis’). But when 
England’s finest critics swerve too far in one direction or the other and 
when, in this country, Lawrence is canonized by academics and is made 
the subject of a canting newsletter, then Vivas’ sanity and nagging 
insistence can hardly, at least at this juncture, be praised too highly. 
There may come a time and a critic that can see Lawrence steadily and 
whole, and, if it comes, we can reject The Failure and Triumph of Art 
as not good enough. But until such time, it should be read, along with 
Leavis, as the best full-length work we have. 


A STRANGER AND AFRAID 


Paul Lauter 


IT MIGHT at first seem arbitrary to link in a “movement” authors 
known for such different reasons as Nathalie Sarraute and Marguerite 
Duras and books using such diverse narrative techniques and character 
types as Mme. Sarraute’s Martereau and Mile. Duras’ The Square.* 
Mme. Sarraute, whose novels Portait of a Man Unknown and Plane- 
tarium have appeared in the United States, has widely been received as 
most accessible and possibly most significant of the “nouvelle vague”; 
Mlle. Duras has been known primarily through film work: the scenario 
“Hiroshima, Mon Amour” and “This Angry Age,” made from an 
earlier novel, The Sea Wall. Martereau most intensively analyzes that 


* Martereau (New York: George Braziller, 1959). $3.75. The Square 
(New York: Grove Press, 1959). $3.50. 
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favorite subject of psychological novels—moneyed Frenchmen—from 
a first-person point of view; The Square refuses all comment on the 
dialogue of the altogether glamourless nonentities it objectively reports, 
But these works do in fact illustrate two eddies in the nouvelle vague 
of contemporary French fiction. 

The “nouvelle vague” is closely linked with, and has been highly 
praised by, Existentialist philosophers. The Existentialist thinker seeks 
within his own living experience that—to borrow Tillich’s phrasing— 
“creative realm of being which is prior to and beyond the distinction be- 
tween objectivity and subjectivity,” and he tries to bring his reader to 
a personal experience of his own being. So the writers of the “New 
Novel” attempt to dramatize that level of experience out of which a 
man may think and act. Since they are essentially concerned with what 
is prior to the usual man-in-society subject matter of the classical novel, 
they must strike out beyond traditional formulas to discover techniques 
organic to their material. In their search to “express as exactly as possible 
what reality means to [them]” (Claude Mauriac), they follow Joyce, 
Faulkner and Beckett in overthrowing the domination of textbook 
plotting, characterization and setting. Their most notable stylistic 
feature is their intense concentration—however diverse in different 
writers the focus of attention—on minute details within or without 
the mind of the protagonist. 

Both books, like those of Beckett, Robbe-Grillet, and Butor, examine 
the plight of man “a stranger and afraid, / In a world [he] never 
made.” But where Mme. Sarraute dramatizes the failure of the most 
sensitive and articulate of humans—the artist—either to understand 
or to communicate with the all-too-civilized Parisians around him, 
Mlle. Duras records the drift together of two abject proles huddled 
in a kind of space-time vacuum. And while Martereau satirically under- 
mines what most in our society enshrine, The Square elevates the 
ordinarily trivial and banal to the only heroic gestures still open to man. 

Mme. Sarraute deliberately chooses traditional, all-but-hackneyed, 
characters and plot for her image of the modern world. Wealthy, 
bustling father; hard, arty mother; insipid, marriageable daughter; less 
successful friend, Martereau, with somewhat “bushed” wife. Father 
wishes to use Martereau to evade some taxes through an elaborate real- 
estate deal grown out of wife’s nagging for a country place; Martereau 
seems about to take advantage of father’s dodge to appropriate the 
money for himself. Will biter be bitten? Will perpetual conjugal friction 
produce the final colorful thread in the pattern: adultery? Mme. 
Sarraute has worked in all the normal elements of the satire of bourgeois 
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life; she images that life as a struggle of insects, each grasping for a 
hold over every other competitor—financial, social, sexual. 

But while, on one level, the novel degrades the norms of middle- 
class existence, that is not its primary subject. For these people and 
their dispiriting lives are all seen from the point of view of the book’s 
narrator, a nephew living with the family. He, too, is something of 
a stock figure: the sensitive, sickly artist (furniture designer, amusingly, 
here) excluded by health and temperament from the “world of real 
men... Where [as the father might be thinking it] are to be found 
standing steadily on their own two feet, with their heads screwed well 
on their shoulders, the people you can be sure of, with common sense, 
industrious, unassuming, bound up in their work....” The trouble 
is, one cannot be “sure” of them. Mme. Sarraute wishes to erase the 
notion that the artist, or, indeed, anyone else, can fully “understand” 
human motives and relations, that one can capture human equations in 
Freudian or Marxian stereotypes. Like the existential philosophers, she 
rebels against the notion of determinists that, given proper tools and 
information, men can be “read” and predicted and controlled. Most 
of the book traces the narrator’s attempted formulations of the other 
characters’ inner responses and his projections of them into imagined 
situations. But, dominated by his own psychic needs, lacking real knowl- 
edge of people so unlike himself, he projects his own sensitivities, his 
own diseased images, his own personality, on those around him, and thus 
he almost always misreads the signs. His notions about the “psychology” 
of his friends and relations are mere bubbles which reality is forever 
pricking. The point of his scrutiny, moreover, is not the objective con- 
templation of the artist, but simply the need to protect his sensibilities 
by anticipating and thus controlling others’ responses. 

In this way the book becomes a comedy of the artist’s pretenses and 
pretentiousness, and it subverts not only middle-class morality but 
the elevation of artist to oracle of psychic and social gospel. For 
like Beckett’s Watt, the narrator of Martereau is no heroic esthete 
fighting the good fight, the artistic fight, for truth; indeed, he 
can gain no certain knowledge of the strangers who run his life. 
Information he has—his uncle’s aspersions on Martereau’s business 
habits; Martereau’s intimate salute of his aunt—but there is no 
end to the patterns into which that information can be fit. We 
have no final reason to assert that his first view of a person, 
especially Martereau—a “precious casket, luxurious jewel-case lined 
with immaculate satin—not an awkward rumple, not a wrinkle where 
the slightest bit of dust might settle—in which are displayed to the joy 
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of all eyes, fitting exactly into the compartments that are intended for 
them, enormous precious stones, diamonds of the first water, beautifully 
cut and polished, hard, pure, unalterable”—that this first view, a whole 
man integrated with the world by his very simplicity, is more or less 
correct than his final picture of him as triumphant in duplicity. One must 
ask finally whether Uncle, Aunt, Martereau, as we see them through 
the narrator, are more than figments of his own imagination, related 
only remotely to the realities external to his mind. Thus one watches 
what seemed at first simple clichés of the traditional French novel recede 
into essentially unknowable shadows in the dark, pitted terrain of a 
hypersensitive consciousness. And in this respect we may see Mme. 
Sarraute’s, like those of Beckett, as a novel about what Allan Brick 
has called the impossibility of writing novels. 

The action of Martereau never really escapes from within the nar- 
_ rator’s mind; the deeper Mme. Sarraute’s penetration, the more precise 
her observations of the minute, all but indefinable, mental advances and 
withdrawals, actions and reactions (what she has elsewhere called 
Tropismes), the more clearly we learn that we are touring a kind of 
lonely, solipsistic hell. To be trapped always within a mind incapable of 
establishing contact with any warm reality outside, the book seems to 
imply, is the condition of life for those with the capacity—or disability— 
of keeping their eyes open. The action of The Square, on the other 
hand, takes place in a kind of limbo: a nameless park, in a nameless 
country, at a nameless time, in which two nameless people by virtue of 
their very willingness to confront reality find a tentative path from the 
hells of their menial lives. The novel has only these two characters: 
an overworked nursemaid and a travelling seller of minor notions. The 
nursemaid’s charge speaks but three lines—“I’m hungry,” “I’m thirsty,” 
and “I’m tired”—and aside from occasional notations of the passing of 
clouds and hours, the rest of this short book consists of the dialogue of 
nurse and salesman. 

As the child’s words register the essential needs of man, and the few 
descriptions of the day’s weather represent the basic conditions of his 
existence, so the conversation of these “obscure,” “‘abandoned,” “‘un- 
wanted” people symbolizes for Mlle. Duras all intercourse between 
human beings. It is an exchange born in desperation and trivia: they 
begin with time, the child, the weather. Gradually the nurse’s curiosity 
—compulsion” would not be too strong a term—to know something 
beyond her shackled life draws from the acquiescing salesman informa- 
tion about his job and travels. To her they seem a form of adventure; 
to him they come to be the results of cowardice, drift, fear of wanting 
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to change. He admires the fierce courage, if he doubts the rationale, 
with which she repudiates altogether her present life, accepting what- 
ever tasks are assigned to her lest by rejecting them she attach some im- 
portance to whether or not she does them. She exists, she acts, only for 
the future when she will open the door to marriage and thereby to life. 
She dreams of owning something, “not necessarily something very 
wonderful, but something which is mine”—a gas stove, say; and: she 
permits herself even to imagine (as the salesman puts it in one of the 
perfect lines of the book) “all that might follow from it [the stove], 
such as a refrigerator or even happiness.” Being alone, she feels as if she 
“had no meaning”; thus she seeks in Mecca, a local dance-hall, each 
week the prime condition of her hopes: another human being to need 
her. 

Experienced, the salesman has accepted isolation and degradation as 
the conditions of life. Having no hopes for the future—having no 
courage to imagine one—his dreams are of the past, of a day’s visit to the 
garden of a lovely foreign land, of a honey-colored hour there spent— 
where “it was as if I had achieved something and became, for the first 
time, equal to my life.” 

Thus in their lives, their failures and their dreams, they are Everyman 
and Everywoman, their world the underside of modern society. And 
it is apparently a terrible world. It seems always to put her dreams 
tantalizingly beyond her hopes and efforts: perhaps she trusts merely 
in delusory images of a happiness never to be attained; perhaps she 
will perish still waiting to begin life. And for him, lacking nerve or 
stamina or means to prolong his golden moment, the world sweeps 
him past it back into the dirty eddies of market places and cheap hotels. 

But Mlle. Duras will not permit man to sink in such abysses of 
despair. Drawn together by chance, talking—despite the pain of con- 
versation—out of inner compulsions and loneliness, these battered human 
creatures begin to react upon each other, somehow, in their sympathetic 
though blundering attempts to understand, to invigorate one another. 
In being able to say “Thou,” it is possible for each to become “I.” 
Perhaps the nurse’s door is opening even as she thinks herself standing 
before a blank wall; perhaps the salesman is sufficiently stirred from his 
apathy and cowardice to meet her Saturday at Mecca—for the “fun 
of the dance,” to be sure. 

It is this positive glimmer—so dim, so tentative, yet so real—it is 
the book’s movement toward /ife from stillborn existences, that raises 
The Square above the level of tour de force from which, it seems to me, 
too many of the works of the “nouvelle vague,” including Martereau, 
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never ascend. For all the precision of its analysis, for all the brilliance of 
the style which communicates such subtle motions of the mind, Mme. 
Sarraute’s book (and the same may well be said of Robbe-Grillet’s) leads 
nowhere but back upon itself. One admires its techniques, but one can 
hardly evade, beyond admiration, the question “so what?” And while 
it may be old-fashioned sentiment to believe a novel should answer 
“so what?” —The Square does. And that makes all the difference. 


THE NEW BURKE CORRESPONDENCE 
John C. Weston, Jr. 


THE AVAILABILITY in Sheffield, England of a great mass of 
Edmund Burke’s papers until recently withheld in the muniment room 
of an English peer, the relevance of his thought to post-war problems 
of revolution and nationalism, and the advent of a self-conscious intel- 
lectual conservatism in America (why not in Britain? ) have produced a 
revival of interest in Edmund Burke. The most important product of 
this interest is a new edition (the first adequate one) of all his surviving 
letters (1700 of them) and the most important of those written to him. 
Thomas W. Copeland, the general editor, set the high standards of de- 
finitive text and scholarly dating and annotation by editing himself the 
first volume (1958) containing the letters from 1744 to 1768. The 
present volume,* the second in a chronological series of nine to be edited 
individually by an international team under Copeland’s direction and 
appearing—it is expected—annually, covers the years (1768-1774) in 
which Burke struggled against odds of money and Irish background to 
establish a respectable social position and in politics to give Lord Rock- 
ingham and his friends ideas and impetus to act effectively and to- 
gether in American, Irish, and East Indian affairs. 

The chief value of this impressive volume is to historians for the light 
it throws on Burke’s relation to the structure of eighteenth-century 
English politics. The exciting genius of Sir Lewis Namier has revolu- 
tionized our estimate of this matter by demonstrating the inadequacy of 
the old division of Whig and Tory and the necessity of studying instead 
family and social connections and elaborate lines of influence. Burke’s 
letters and those from Rockingham (the editor has wisely decided to 


* The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed. Lucy S. Sutherland (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960), II. $12.00. 
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print all Rockingham’s letters) show the early beginnings of the long 
prevailing notion, now exploded by the Namier school, that George III 
the Tory King was bent on destroying the power of Parliament. And 
they show Burke working in the shifting currents of Parliamentary 
alignments to form a coherent opposition party, perhaps (see Carl Cone’s 
recent book) as the very founder of the idea and the practice of political 
party in our current sense. 

We watch here the genesis of Burke’s still eloquent Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents, a manifesto to unite the party and to 
define its principles. About the writing of this piece, there is a wealth of 
information in these letters, perhaps more than there is now available 
about the writing of any other great English political pamphlet. It should 
be studied by those who wish to perceive Burke’s method as a political 
writer. Even though Burke is not a great letter writer, his stirring 
rhetoric emerging only on more public occasions, we are in these letters 
reminded of the features and the range of his style, called by William 
Hazlitt “the most perfect, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring” in English. The key to this style Hazlitt defined thus: it 
“is airy, flighty, adventurous, but it never loses sight of the subject; nay, 
is always in contact with, and derives its increased or varying impulse 
from it.” The insight is incisive. These letters show that Burke is never 
merely decorative (the proving exception: the few letters to Mrs. Mon- 
tague), that his remarkable range of style is determined by its service to 
his ranging subject, and that the practical motive of all Burke’s writing 
after his entrance into politics did not impair it as art. 


ON READING THE POEM ITSELF 


Leon O. Barron 


IF GOOD INTENTIONS could guarantee success, The Poem It- 
self* would be an extremely important work, for in this collection of 
selected poems by forty-five writers of the last one hundred years, the 
editor, Stanley Burnshaw, has attempted a presentation that would 
enable readers previously banished to the Limbo of translation to ex- 
perience foreign poetry with something of the thoroughness usually en- 
joyed only by those capable of reading it in the original. Intending some- 
thing more ambitious than the currently popular bilingual editions, Mr. 


* Edited and with an Introduction by Stanley Burnshaw (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960), $6.50. 
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Burnshaw prints each poem in its original language, provides a literal 
translation, indicating wherever possible the ambiguities and multifold 
connotations of the original, and finally appends an analytical commen- 
tary. To accomplish his intention, he is assisted by over twenty eminent 
students of foreign literature, among them Henri Peyre, John F. Nims, 
and Dudley Fitts; even Marc Slonim appears in the Appendix as the 
editor of the one Russian poem included in a collection otherwise de- 
voted to examples of modern French, German, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Italian verse. 

With such an intention and with such an impressive list of contribu- 
tors, the book certainly should have been extraordinary. There are, to 
be sure, some high points: Mr. Nims’ discussion of Lorca, for instance, 
especially “Romance sonambulo” and “Preciosa y el aire,” and the 
editor’s excellent treatment of Mallarmé’s “Don du poéme.” But as a 
whole the collection is somewhat disappointing, perhaps because of the 
multiplicity of editors. After reading Mr. Burnshaw’s introduction, one 
expects to find the kind of analysis that Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren have accustomed us to—coherent, organized, central. Unfortu- 
nately, not all the contributing editors satisfy this expectation. Some 
print their literal translations as independent units; others combine them 
with the explanatory text; some manage to stay within the individual 
poem, committed to the idea that a poem is an entity in itself; others 
print only a small fraction of the original, preferring their own prose to 
the author’s poetry. In view of the popularity of Lotte Lenya’s Colum- 
bia album of German theatre songs, it is surprising to read, in a book 
otherwise so factually accurate, “We have not been able to discover 
whether Brecht’s ‘Vom ertrunkenen Madchen’ was ever set to music.” 

Despite these criticisms, however, Mr. Burnshaw is to be commended. 
Gathering together so many of the important non-English modern poets 
and making them, in varying degrees, available to us, he has provided 
an extremely useful book. At times, aided by the translation and the 
discussion, and further assisted by “A Note on the Pronunciations,” 
thoughtfully provided by the editor, the reader does feel that he is 
approaching a fuller understanding of modern foreign poetry. If at 
other times he is alarmed to see caesura-counting and biographical chit- 
chat substituting for thoughtful analysis, his alarm sends him immediately 
to the text itself for arguments to hurl at his absent opponent. In either 
case, Mr. Burnshaw has performed a valuable service for letters. Per- 
fect translation, as the saints attest, requires an infinitude of love and 
something of mysticism. Mr. Burnshaw and his colleagues have done 
their human best. 
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contributors 
(continued from page 606) 


his first published story. Walker 
Gibson is director of freshman 
English at NYU. Donald B. 
Goodall is chairman of the De- 
partment of Art at the University 
of Texas. Sumner M. Greenfield, 
who teaches Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, is work- 
ing on a stylistic study of Lorca’s 
theatre. John Holmes, professor 
of English at Tufts, has completed 
a new book of poems, The For- 
tune Teller (Harper). Dilys 
Laing’s posthumous volume, Poems 
from a Cage, will be published 
soon by Harper. 

Paul Lauter has reviewed fic- 
tion for the Nation; he teaches at 
Hobart and William Smith Col- 
lege. Morris Lazerowitz of Smith 
College is the author of The 
Structure of Metaphysics. Harry 
Levin is Irving Babbitt Professor 
of Comparative Literature at Har- 
vard; his “What was Modern- 
ism?” was an address delivered to 
the Humanities Association of 
Canada in June. David Leviten, 
a graduate of UCLA, lives in 
Boston. Edward Locke, director 
of the East Paterson Public Li- 
brary, N. J., has appeared in nu- 
merous magazines. Samuel French 
Morse, on leave from Mount 


Holyoke College this year, has an 


American Council of Learned So- 
cieties fellowship to work on a 
critical biography of Wallace 
Stevens. 

Nyleen Morrison is women’s 
editor of the Concord, N. H. Daily 
Monitor. Jean Pedrick, author of 
a novel, The Fascination (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1947), has since de- 
voted her time to poetry. Carter 
Revard is in the English Depart- 
ment at Amherst College. Ralph 
Robin, poet and short story writer, 
teaches creative writing at The 
American’ University. Larry Ru- 
bin, at Georgia Tech., is now 
working on his second novel. Ray- 
mond Roseliep also appears in the 
Chicago Review this summer, 
with an essay on his work by John 
Logan. Roger Sale teaches at Am- 
herst College. Ernest Sandeen has 
published articles on Faulkner, 
James and Whitman, and is the 
author of Antennas of Silence. 
May Sarton is summering in New 
Hampshire. John C. Weston, Jr., 
teaches at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

William F. Schneider, assistant 
director of Public Relations, 
Rockefeller Center Inc., gave his 
generous help in assembling some 
of the Lachaise material. 

The reproductions of the photo- 
graphs of the Lachaise sculptures 
were done by The Meriden Gra- 
vure Company, Meriden, Connect- 
icut. 
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